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PREFACE. 



1 BELIEVE that there are not many persons 
who read biography with interest, who have not 
felt a desire for a more intimate personal ac- 
quaintance, as it may be called, than is usually 
afforded them with those men and women 
whose virtues and vices, joined with their natural 
gifts and acquired accomplishments, made them 
either illustrious or infamous in their own days, 
and stiU influence the world at the distance 
of centuries after their deaths. Those works 
in which the narrative of great public affairs 
is mixed up with the more minute private and 
personal details and descriptions, which pedants 
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and philosophers consider to be below what they 
caU " the dignity of history," are, I believe, in 
spite of learned reprehension, read with more 
pleasure than the more pretending volumes in 
which this disagreeable " dignity of history" 
is stiffly and proudly sustained. When the 
Roman historian deprecates the censure of those 
grave and surly readers who, as he anticipates, 
will charge him with trifling for telling them 
who it was that gave lessons in music to Epa- 
minondas, and for informing them that the 
Theban General danced excellently and played 
learnedly on the pipe, I believe that all readers 
possessed, of an enlightened curiosity, will not 
only heartily accept his apology, but thank him 
for what he has told, and regret that he has 
not given us a great deal more of the same 
kind of information. 

In many cases, this natural curiosity to know 
as much as possible of the appearance and 
manners of remarkable persons is heightened by 
the consideration that these personal matters 
influenced the destinies of nations and of the 
world. The history of the Roman empire 
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might now exhibit a wholly different aspect 
from what it does if, at an intensely critical 
period the royal diadem of Egypt had not been 
placed on the brows of a woman of the most 
marvellous accomplishments, and possessed of 
the most inexhaustible arts of pleasing, per- 
suading and seducing ; a sorceress whose chain 

'' Around two conquerors of the world was cast. 
But for a third too feeble broke at last." 

And as Octavius might have lost the empire 
of civilized Europe, if the voice and tongue of 
Cleopatra had been less sweet and persuasive 
than they were, so the Reformation of religion 
in England might have been delayed for many 
a year — though it could not have been averted 
— ^had not, as the poet tell us, the 
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Gospel light first beamed from Bullen's eyes." 



The description of the personal appearance, 
the dress, the private habits and tastes of some 
of the most distinguished persons whose names 
figure on the page of history, as collected from 
every source available to me, and separated 
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as far as possible from the often-told histories 
of their lives, and interspersed but sparingly, 
and where the temptation was irresistible, with 
criticism on their moral and intellectual cha- 
racters — is the design which I have had before 
me in compiling these volumes. It would be 
a fatal error in a work of this kind, if the writer 
were to give his readers minute personal 
sketches of any persons but those whose names 
are famous enough to be familiar to all but the 
entirely illiterate. The Abbate Lanzi, in his 
History of Painting, justly reproves Vasari 
and others of his predecessors for giving their 
readers ftdl details about the persons and habits 
of the inferior class of painters, but admits 
that all the information of this kind which can 
be collected about Raflfaelle or the Carracci, or 
the other great masters of the art, is highly 
valuable. Montaigne, who has not left the 
world in ignorance of his own private life, in 
expressing his regret at the loss of the diaries 
kept by Alexander, Augustus, Cato, Sylla and 
Brutus, says: "Of such men we love and 
study the portraits even in copper and in stone." 
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The genius of the statuary and the painter is 
unquestionably indebted for much of the admi- 
ration which it receives, to this natural desire 
to look on the likenesses of the great men who 
have long left this world. 

In speaking of some of the personages referred 
to, I have been led necessarily to discuss the 
ideas of beauty which have prevailed in different 
ages and countries; and occasional references 
to painting and the kindred arts have also been 
here ^d there, I hope not inappropriately, 
introduced. 

I have found a difficulty in fixing on a title 
for these volumes, and the one which I have 
adopted is, I confess, not so clearly explanatory 
of their contents as I could have wished. 

MAT, 1853. 
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PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS. 



SAPPHO. 

Of one of the most celebrated women 
of antiquity, the poetess Sappho, living about 
six centuries before the Christian era, we have 
a personal description handed down, in all 
probability, from her own time, if not indeed 
through writings of her own, now lost. This 
description is familiar to most readers from 
the epistle which Ovid, m the name of Sappho, 
has inscribed to Phaon, the object of her unre- 
quited and fatal love. In this epistle, Sappho 
is made to tell us that nature had denied her 
beauty but had gifted her with genius ; that her 

VOL. I. B 
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fame was sung throughout the whole world, 
and that her countsyman Alcseus, though his 
was a loftier strain, was not more celebrated 
than she was. She telk Phaon that she is of 
short stature and of a dark complexion ; but 
she reminds him that Andromeda (whom 
Grecian fable makes the daughter of a king 
of Ethiopia), with the tawny colour of her 
country, had pleased the heroic Perseus. 

When a woman otherwise famous, and living 
at a distant date, is spoken of, if there be no 
specific information respecting her person, tradi- 
tion becomes gallant, and, in the absence of 
any evidence to the contrary, gifts her with 
beauty in abundance. It is this consideration 
which gives weight to the belief that, in 
drawing her picture more than five hundred 
years after Sappho had ceased to sing, Ovid 
did not indulge in any wayward fancy of his 
own, rich and original as his feoicy was beyond 
that of any other of the Roman poets, but 
embodied a well-founded and universally- 
received tradition, if he even did not make use 
of authentic historical information extant in his 
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time. The language which Ovid puts into her 
mouth is so specific as to give countenance to 
the belief entertained by some writers that the 
finest parts of this epistle, one of the best in 
the collection, were taken fi'om writings of 
Sappho, which were in the poet's hands. 

To the evidence furnished by Ovid, which 
is very strong, that Sappho could not boast 
of personal beauty, some have added a testi*- 
mony which is certainly very weak. There 
are two verses preserved amongst the fragments 
of Sappho, in which she expresses her pre* 
ference of the beauty of the mind to the beauty 
. of the person.* The argument drawn from 
these verses — ^that Sappho undervalued what she 
did not possess — ^is, I think, perfectly worthless. 
In all ages of the world, both writers and 
speakers have, often no doubt hypocritically 
enough, expressed the very decided preference 
which they felt for moral and intellectual over 
personal beauty ; and this preference, in truth, is 
one of the most completely worn-out of com* 

* Sappho, " Fragmenta et Elogia." Cura Jo. Chria- 
tiani Wolfii, p. 72. Hamburg, 1733. 

B 2 
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mon-places. A volume of huge size might, 
without much trouble, be compiled on the 
praises of intellect and virtue, and the worth- 
lessness of fine faces and fine figures. " Madame 
de Stael," says M. Philarete Chasles, to whom 
I shall have again to refer on the subject of 
Sappho's portrait, "whom nature had little 
favoured, was an enthusiast for beauty ; Char- 
lotte Corday, beautiful as an angel, thought on 
this subject like Sappho."* I have no doubt 
that, whatever they might think, most 
beauties have been in the habit of speaking like 
Sappho. 

In opposition to the strong testimony of 
Ovid, it has been urged that a series of writers, 
ranging from Plato, writing about four hundred 
years before the Christian era, down to the 
Princess Anna Comnena in the eleventh cen- 
tury, have bestowed upon Sappho the Greek 
epithet which signifies beautiful. In looking, 
however, at the passages quoted, it will, I think, 
be found that in none of them is the epithet 
used in a very positive sense, but that in all 

* •* Etudes BUT r Antiquity," p. 282. Paris, 1847. 
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of them it is applied vaguely and loosely, the 
subsequent writers simply repeating the expres- 
sion of Plato. In the " Phaedrus " Plato re- 
presents Socrates speaking of some works " of 
the beautiful Sappho," (XaTr^ouf mf xaXuf). On 
this passage we have an important criticism by 
the Platonic philosopher, Maximus Tyrius, who 
tells us that Sappho was '^little and black," 
{fjuxfoi^ xai [AtXotivav) ; and it is to be presumed 
that he had other authority for bringing these 
charges against her than the verses of Ovid, to 
which, it is to be observed, he makes no refer- 
ence whatever. But, besides this, Maximus 
Tyrius supplies us with what I believe is the 
true explanation of the epithet which Plato 
has joined to the name of Sappho and which 
others after him have allowed her, when he 
tells us that Socrates ddled Sappho '' beautiful" 
on account of her poetry.* The same inter- 
pretation may, I think, be fairly put on all 
the other passages cited from the Greek writers. 
Athenseus simply speaks of "the beautiful 

* Maximus Tyrius, '* Dissertatio," viii, p. 90. 
Cantab. 1703. 
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Sappho," (n* xocXv laTTfia).^ Two passages are 
met with in the letters of the Emperor Julian, 
in which, while he is referring to the literary 
genius of the poetess, he calls her " the 
beautiful Sappho." " Sappho the beautiful," he 
says in one of these passages, " tells us that 
the moon is silvery, and that therefore she 
obscures the face of the other stars."t ^^ the 
other passage, writing to his friend Alypius, he 
acknowledges the Iambic verses which he has 
received from him, and which he says are such 
as " the beautiful Sappho weaves in her odes."J 
The expression is the expression of Plato, 
borrowed by Julian, his disciple and enthu- 
siastic admirer. Now Plato himself, like his 
master Socrates, to whom he attributes the 
expression about Sappho, was sensible alike 
to the beauties of the person and of the mind, 
and, indeed, considered the one to be the 
reflexion of the other. But anything so un- 

* "Athenaeus," lib. xiii, p. 596. Edit. 1611. 
t Julian, "Epist. ad Hecebolum/' xix. Opera, p. 
386. LipsisB, 1696. 

t " Epist. ad Alypium/' zxx. Opera, p. 403. 
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philosophical as delight in the contemplation 
of female beauty has never been charged on 
Julian whose passion was all for the charms 
of tlie cold goddesses of Olympus. In the 
passage in which Anna Comnena speaks of 
Sappho, the application of the term " beautiful" 
is equally vague and unrestricted. The Princess 
is referring to the horrible heresies of the 
BogomiHans, and says that she could explain 
the whole, but that modesty forbids her, " as 
the beautiful Sappho somewhere says," («( m 

In the face of such extremely loose and 
careless authorities — all of them it, may be 
assumed repeating the phrase of Plato, which 
his follower Maximus Tyrius evidently under- 
stood and has explained in its proper sense — 
the description adopted by Ovid has prevailed 
in the general belief. 

A fragment — a single line — of Alcseus, one 
of Sappho's lovers, has been preserved, in which 
he addresses her as his " dark-haired, chaste, 

* Annse Comnense Csesariensis ''Alexis/' lib. xv, 
Venet, 1729. 
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sweetly smiling Sappho;" (IM-Xoxop* ayv«, 
fAitTu^ofAtJf Xawfoi) ;* a very moderate compli- 
ment from a lover. 

Antipater of Thessaly, a poet of the time 
of Augustus, has unfairly been quoted as praising 
the beauty of Sappho. He merely praises the 
Lesbian women, whose beauty has at all times 
been as famous as the intensity of their passions, 
of which Sappho had her share with the rest. 
In the verses referred to, Antipater speaks of 
'' Sappho, the ornament of the beautiful haired 
women of Lesbos," (Aco^ioJlwir Xaw^ xwrfiow 

In the Greek Anthology, there are also some 
verses addressed by Damocharis to Sappho, in 
which her beauty is commended.l Damocharis, 
like Antipater, is a poet of the era of Augustus, 
and the evidence of a passage in his compU- 
mentary verses to the most distinguished of the 
Greek poetesses, has really very little weight. 

The proof that Sappho was destitute of 

* ''Fragmenta et Elogia." Wolff, p. 126. 

t " Anthologia Graeca/' lib. ii, p. 65. Lipsies, 1829. 

} " Anthologia/' lib. in, p. 304. 
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personal beauty has satisfied Bayle, who speaks 
of her in the most imromantic terms. He is 
by no means surprised that Fhaon would have 
nothing to do with her. " Sappho," he says, 
" was a widow in the decline of life, who had 
never been pretty, who had given occasion 
for being scandalously spoken of during her 
widowhood, and who paid no regard to decency 
in testifying the violence of her passion."* 

There was a statue of Sappho erected in the 
Prytaneum of Syracuse. Her figure was cut 
in brass by the statuary Silanion. The people 
of Mytelene, it is said on somewhat doubtful 
authority, stamped her efSgy on their coins. 
Her portrait, says Fliny, was drawn by the 
painter Leon. Ausonius has an epigram on 
the picture of Sappho, in which, following 
another epigram in the Anthology attributed 
to Plato, he calls her '* The Tenth Muse." The 
writer who gives an original idea to the world 
is valuable. This fine idea of Plato has been 
used over and over again without any acknow- 
ledgment The title of " The Tenth Muse, 

* Bayle, '< Dictionnaire Hist, et Crit." Art. ''Sappho. 
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is well deserved by Sappho, but it has been 
somewhat lowered in having also been bestowed 
on Margaret, the famous Queen of Navarre — 
a good woman, but not a muse nor a poetical 
genius in any respect. A Mexican- Spanish 
poetess of the seventeenth century, Dofia 
Juana Inez de la Cruz, is styled in the title- 
page of her works " The Tenth Muse ;" and 
this appellation has been completely prostituted 
by having been awarded to that polyglott 
Dutch virgin, Anna Maria k Schurman, a female 
admirable Crichton, without one particle of 
genius or original talent about her. This title 
is bestowed on Mademoiselle Schurman by 
the very learned Fredrick Spanheim, in his 
address to the reader prefixed to her works.* 

Gronovius in his splendid collection of the 
effigies of illustrious men and women, has 
engraved a sculpture of Sappho in the form 
of the statues called Herrrue.'f The face is a 

* ^'Nobiliss. Virginis Anns Maris a Schurman 
Opuscula." Trajecti ad Rhenum, 1 652. 

t Gronovius, " Thesaurus Antiquit. Ghracarum/* ii, 
34. Venet 1732. 
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half front, the eye full of fire, the forehead 
protruding as we see it in women led into 
crime by furious passions, the nose masculine, 
the mouth highly intellectual, and the whole 
expression of the features that of deep melan- 
choly energy. A copy of this engraving forms 
a striking frontispiece to Wolflfs elaborate edi- 
tion of the remains of Sappho. In speaking of 
this portrait, M. Philarete Chasles takes notice 
of '' the bold, masculine expression of the face, 
the audacious projection of the forehead, speak- 
ing of passion and vehemence of thought, the 
lips a little thick but well chiselled, ready to 
throw out sentiment and eloquence, the eye 
ardent and open, and animated with inex- 
pressible energy. This is Sappho. This is 
that woman gifted with a masculine soul and 
impetuous senses, devoted to genius and 
misfortune, to disasters and to distinction, to 
a fatal glory which survives her works. In 
presence of this portrait we are tempted to 
cry out with Plutarch, * I see the volcano from 
whence have issued flaming thoughts and bum- 
mg hymns.' " After telling us that he rejects 
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as spurious all the portraits extant of Sappho, 
except this admirable one, M. Chasles proceeds : 
'' It would agree as well with one of the criminal 
heroines of Byron or of Eschylus as with the 
lover of Phaon. It bears the character of that 
organisation which consumes the life, and 
which delivers up a woman to all the fury 
of the passions, to all the remorse and all the 
sorrow which they carry along with them."* 

In Ovid's picture of Sappho we have a por- 
trait rescued from extreme antiquity. It is no 
part of my design to record the histories of the 
persons described in this work ; and in the case 
of Sappho, this is a happy rdief from a painful 
duty. Madame Dacier was good-naturedly re- 
solved to hold that Sappho was an ill-used 
woman ; and the German Welcker has written 
a book to prove her innocence. Thirlwall, the 
present Bishop of St. David's, in his " History 
of Greece," treats her guilt as a slander ; and 
Sir Edward Lytton Bulwer appears, from a 
remark in his '' Athens and the Athenians," in 
reference to Welcker's work, to be one of those 

♦ " Etudes sur 1' Antiquity," p. 282. 
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charitable persons who believe in her purity. 
" Sappho," says Sir Edward, " (whose chaste 
and tender muse it was reserved for the chi- 
valry of a northern student five-and-twenty 
centuries after her hand was cold and her 
tongue was mute, to vindicate from the longest 
continued calumny that genius ever endured), 
gave to the most ardent of human passions 
the- most delicate colouring of female senti- 
ment."* 

The evidence on the other side is, however, 
painfully strong. At the distance of more than 
two thousand years, the verses of the unhappy 
Sappho still breathe the very soul of that con- 
suming passion, which called forth and lighted 
up the fire of her genius. There is an imcon- 
certed harmony in the strong figurative lan- 
guage which has been used in describing her 
poetry, by all who have spoken of it. Horace 
celebrates the hot loves which the iEolian girl 
gave to her lyre; Plutarch says she breathes 
fire ; and Byron has called her " the burning 
Sappho." It was by the study of her writings, 

♦ " Athens." b. i, c. 8. 
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we are told, that the physician Erasistratus 
discovered that the sickness of Antiochus arose 
from his love for his mother-inJaw Stra- 
tonice.* 

Sappho taught amatory writing to the Greek 
poets, and amongst her scholars are reckoned 
the sad Simonides and that Ibycus of Rhegium, 
who, of all others, appeared to Cicero to be 
warmest in love.f 

The ancients made this woman a heroine in 
their dramas and romances. The love of 
Anacreon and Sappho is merely a beautiful 
fiction, the credit of which is destroyed by 
chronology. "Diphilus the comedian," says 
Bentley, " in his Sappho introduced Archilochus 
and Hipponax as gallants to that lady, though 
the one was dead before she was born, and she 
dead before the other was born/'J Had it 
been practicable for Sappho to have been 
courted by Hipponax, she would have had a 

* Plutarch, "Demetrius." 
t Cicero, " Tuscul." iv, 33. 

t Bentley, "Dissertation on Phalaris." Works i, 
p. 183. Lond. 1836. 
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lover, whose remarkable person is commemo- 
rated by iElian in his chapter on thin men, 
where we are told that the poet was of small 
stature, and deformed, and very slender.* 

* iEHan, " Varia Historia," Ub. x, c. 6. 
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There are certain great persons in history 
regarding whom the traditions of fable and 
poetry, and the assertions of plain fakehood, 
have triumphed in the vulgar belief of ages 
over the most authentic records and the most 
complete evidence. That Homer was a beg- 
gar ; ' that Belisarius became both blind and 
a beggar ; that Shakspere had no classical 
learning; and that iEsop, the fabulist, was a 
dwarf, with a hump on his back, are at this 
moment historical facts with, perhaps, ninety- 
nine out of a himdred who have heard of these 
illustrious men. 
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The name of iBsop is amongst the most 
renowned that have come down frok antiquity. 
His era is some time about five or six hundred 
years before Christ. He stands somewhere 
between Homer and the great age of Grecian 
literature. The story of his deformity is of 
comparatively modem origin, even if the broad 
assertion of Bentley, who holds that it was first 
sent forth to the world by Planudes, a Byzan- 
tine monk of the fourteenth century, should be 
found to be untenable. 

Of Planudes, Bentley says, with characteristic 
politeness, " that idiot of a monk has given us 
a book which he calls *The Life of iEsop,' 
that perhaps cannot be matched in any lan- 
guage for ignorance and nonsense.""^ It is 
somewhat curious to find Bentley resenting 
more warmly than he does all the other fictions 
in the monk's work the unfavourable represen- 
tation which it gives of iEsop's person. " But 
of all his injuries to iBsop, that which can 
least be forgiven him, is making such a mon- 

* Bentley^ *' Dissertation upon the Fables of iEsop." 
Works, vol II, p. 233. 

VOL. I. C 
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ster of him for ugliness; an abuse that has 
found credit so universally, that all the modem 
painters since the time of Planudes have drawn 
him in the worst shapes and features that fancy 
could invent. It was an old tradition amongst 
the Greeks that JEsop revived again and lived 
a second life. 8hould he revive once more and 
see the picture before the book that carries his 
name, could he think it drawn for himself or 
for the monkey, or some strange beast intro- 
duced in his fables?" 

Since the time of Planudes, a thousand 
authorities have copied his description, and 
there is not a pictured editixm of iEsop, or 
Phsedrus, or Fontaine, which does not help to 
sanction and sanctify the belief. Yet the critical 
inquirer must reject the tale. " What revela- 
tion," asks Bentley, ^' had this monk about 
iEsop's deformity ? For he must learn it by 
dream and vision, and not by ordinary methods 
of knowledge. He lived about two thousand 
years after him ; and in all that tract of time 
there's not one single author that has given the 
least hint that iEsop was ugly," 
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It is said, and the remark is founded on a 
generous feeling amongst mankind, that when 
once we begin to think that the devil is not so 
very black as the vulgar represent him to be, 
we never stop till we make him as fair as an 
angel. In this spirit, Bentley is not content 
with showing that the popular notion about 
the defortnity and ugliness of iEsop is un- 
founded, but adduces arguments to make us 
believe that he was really beautiful; and his 
arguments are well arranged, and not without 
weight. He tells us that in Plutarch's * Con- 
vivium:' "Our iEsop is one of the guests, 
with Solon, and the other sages of Greece; 
there is abundance of jest and raillery there 
among them, and particularly upon jEsop ; 
but nobody drolls upon his ugly face, which 
could hardly have escaped had he had such a 
bad one. Perhaps youTl say it had been rude 
and indecent to touch upon a natural imperfec- 
tion. Not at all, if it had been done softly and 
jocosely. In Plato's * Feast,' they are very 
merry upon Socrates's face, that resembled old 
Silenus ; and in this they twit iEsop for ha\'ing 

c 2 
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been a slave, which was no more his fault than 
deformity would have been. Philostratus has 
given us, in two books, a description of a gal- 
lery of pictures ; one of which is iEsop, with a 
chorus of animals about him. There he is 
represented smiling^ and looking towards tJie 
ground in a posture of thought; but not a 
word of his deformity, which, were it true, must 
needs have been touched on in an account of a 
picture." 

This is really ingenious, and in a great 
degree as solid as it is ingenious. But there is 
still more in this line of argument in which 
Bentley has displayed great ability. He alludes 
to the statue which Phsedrus tells us was 
erected by the Athenians in honour of ^sop, 
and adds : '' But had he been such a monster 
as Planudes has made of him, a statue had 
been no better than a monument of his ugli- 
ness; it had been kinder to his memory to 
have let that alone. But the famous Lysippus 
was the statuary that made it. And must so 
great a hand be employed to dress up a lump 
of deformity?" Bentley next refers to the 
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epigram of Agathias upon this statue, and 
ai^ : ^* How could he, too, have omitted to 
speak of it, had his ugliness been so notorious ? 
The Greeks have several proverbs about persons 
deformed. Our iEsop, if so very ugly, had 
been in the first rank of them ; especially when 
his statue had stood there to put everybody in 
mind of it.'* The conclusion of Bentley's argu- 
ment is admirable. " But I wish," he says, " I 
could do that justice to the memory of our 
Phrygian to oblige the painters to change their 
pencil. For it is certain he was no deformed 
person, and it is probable he was very hand- 
some. For whether he was a Phrygian, or, as 
others say, a Thradan, he must have been sold 
into Samos by a trader in slaves. And it is 
well known that that sort of people commonly 
bought up the most beautiful they could light 
on, because they would yield the most profit. 
And there is mention of two slaves, fellow-ser- 
vants together, ^sop and Rhodopis, a woman ; 
and if we may guess him by his companion 
and contubemalis, we must needs believe him 
a comely person. For that Rhodopis ¥^as the 
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greatest beauty of all her age, and even a 
prova^ arose in memoiy of it : Av»»0* o/(*m«^ 

Upon the whole, Baitky has been successful 
in relieving . .£sop of the hump which th6 
almost unanimous voice of mankind in modem 
days had fixed on his bade, and the evidence 
brought to prove that he vras reaify handsome 
is certainly respectable. 

From the time that the ugliness of Msop 
was asserted in the romance of Flanudes, tiQ 
Bentley attacked and demolished the credibility 
of the story, the belief that u£sop was a de* 
formed dwarf appears to have been universal 
even amongst the learned. Lord Bacon makes 
use of this belief in his " Essay on Deformity.** 
The author of " The Anatomy of Melancholy** 
also assiunes it as a fact. Ritterhusius, in his 
Commentary on Phsedrus's Fables, while his 
attention must have been called to the Instray 
of iEsop, in noticing the line where Pfasedrus 
says he has known many excellent persons 
with ugly feces {et turpi facie multos cognovi 
optimoa)^ gives ^sop as his first instance of a 
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good man with a deformed person."^ Bayle, who 
takes every opportimity of extolling the gifts of 
the mind over those of the body, tells us that 
intellect is able to overcome, in the eyes of a 
beauty, the ill effects of ugliness ; '^ i£sop/' he 
says, ** the most ugly of men, nevertheless 
touched the heart of Rhodope.^f 

It is somewhat remarkable that the old 
Scottish poet, Robert Henrysoun, writing be- 
tween 1500 and 1508, in his Prologue to his 
Fables, which are full of poetical beauty, repre- 
sents iEsop appearing to him in a dream— not 
as a little hunchback, but as '* the fairest man 
that he had ever seen," and of stature large. 

It may be worth mentioning, that Dr. Blom- 
field (in the '^ Museum Criticum") asserts that 
the life of iEsop, attributed to Planudes, is 
more ancient than his time. But what is more 
to the purpose, as proving that Bentley is so 
fiu- vn-ong, though substantiaUy in the right, is 
this : the Rev. Mr. Dyce, in his annotations on 
Bentley's works, quotes Huschke, a German 

♦ Phadri, "Fabuhe," p. 359. Arnstd, 1698. 
t Bajle, "Diet. Hist, et Crit." Art. "Rhodope." 
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bdief IB the wndom of IflDeUMdcs lad crookod 
penoos; a befief mHA is pRnkal anaogst 
those penoDs Ifaentselfcsy lAailiug dmn moi^ 
than sdaoe for llier angaintr cstoior. Lord 
BaooD is pertuqia not £0* wroDg when he says 
that ^ an deformed pasaos are bold. First, as 
m thor own defence, as bek^ exposed to soom; 
hot in process of tone by a genenl habit Also 
it stirreth in them industry and especially of 
this kind, to watdi and obsenre the weakness 
of others tiiat they may have some^iat to 
repay/' 

The renown of .^Isop has been sudi as might 
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satisfy any ambition. The Athenians, we have 
seen, erected a public statue in his honour. 
Socrates versified some of his Fables, while 
lying in prison awaiting the executioner. Luther 
held these apologues to be next in value to the 
New Testament And the children in all 
civilized coimtries at this day seek pleasure and 
wisdom in them. 
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PYTHAGORAS. 



The extreme beauty of Pythagoras, the father 
of philosophy, is matter of uniform tradition, 
and is alluded to by all his biographers. His 
mother, Pythias of Samos, was the most beau- 
tiful woman of the age; her charms being 
commemorated by a poet of her country, who 
declares, in a distich which is preserved in Jam- 
blichus, that she bore Pythagoras to the god 
Apollo. Pythagoras himself appears to have 
been not unwilling to be believed to be the son 
of Apollo, or even Apollo himself come in the 
flesh. His disciple, Jamblichus, with more 
respect for the honour of the philosopher's 
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mother, denies his dhriiie origin, but admits 
that his soul was firom Apollo. When his 
mother was with diild, the orade of Ddphi 
declared Uiat she would hing forth a son ex- 
ceOiDg an men in beauty, and who would be a 
blessing to the wcnld.* The writer of the life 
of PythagcH'as, ascribed to Porphyry, teDs us that 
Pythagoras had a very beautiful face and was 
tall in stature, and that there was much grace 
and comeliness in his manners and in all the 
movements of his body.f The epithet " Co- 
metes " was applied to him in allusion to his 
long flowing hair, and he was also called ** the 
youth with the beautiful hair." His personal 
el^;ance was accompanied with great str^gth 
and admirable health, his life having been pro** 
longed to nearly a hundred years, or, as some 
say, to more than a century. His appearance 
and voice fixed upon him the attention of all 
who ever came in his presence.! 

* Diogenes Laertiua. " Vit. Phfloa." Art. ••Pytha- 
goras." Jamblicbus, *'De Vita Pythagorce," c. ii, 
see. 5. Amst. 1707. 

t Porphyriut, sec. 18. 

X Jamblicbus, c. ii, sec. 10. 
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In his eighteenth year, Pythagoras appeared 
at the Olympic games, where he offered himself 
as a boxer amongst the boys, but the judges 
decided that he had passed boyhood, on which 
he took up a match with the men, and van- 
quished them all.''^ Pythagoras is not merely 
the father of philosophy, but also the feither of 
what in modem days is courteously called ** Uie 
noble art of self-defence/' He was the first who 
boxed scientifically, and the lessons which be 
gave to his pupil Eiuymenes made him the 
champion of the ring. Eurymenes, as we 
learn firom Porphyry, was of small stature, but, 
under the instruction of Pythagoras, was able to 
thresh the biggest man who appeared against 
him. The athletes were dieted upon cheese 
and figs, but Eurymenes, by advice of Pythag- 
oras, took daily a certain allowance of suumal 
food.f Jamblichus, it may be mentioned, tdls 
us nothing of this, but he mentions another 
Pythagoras, a disciple of the philosopher, who 
wrote some books on athletics, and who directed 
the wrestlers to eat animal food. Pliny also 

* Diogenes Laertius. Art. " Pythagoras." 
t Porphyrius, sec. 15. 
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appears to believe that the phflosopher and the 
wrestler were not the same person. He tells 
us that the eatmg of figs gives strength to the 
body, and that hence the athletes w^^ fed on 
them, and that it was Pythagoras, " the master 
of exercises" {exercitator)^ who first taught them 
to eat flesh."*^ The notion that Pythagoras and 
his disciples wholly abstained from animal food, 
has no doubt helped the belief in the distinction 
between the sage and the boxer. But it is not 
established ; and Pythagoras had every qualifi- 
cation for excelling in the art of self-defence, 
being, as Bentley says, " a lusty proper man, 
and built, as it were, to make a good boxer."t 
Jamblichus tells us that amongst their other 
exercises, the disciples of Pythagoras were in- 
structed in anointing, racing, and wrestling, in 
throwing the plummet, and in leaping, and in 
short in all exercises calculated to strengthen 
the powers of the body.J The body was con- 
siderexi as worthy of education, as the soul by 

* Plinius, " Hist Nat." 1. xxiii, c. 7. 
t Bentley, " Phalaris." Works i, p. 121. 
t Jamblichus, c. xxi, sec. 97. 
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the sages of Greece. Cleanthes, the stoic, thd 
strongest man of his age, was in his youth, like 
Pythagoras, a famous bniiser ; Chrysippus 
shone on the race-course, while Plato and Lycon 
of Troas were distinguished as wrestlers. 

In manhood and old age Pythagoras was 
remarkable for the dignity and gravity of his 
aspect. No one, says Porphyry, ever saw him 
either laugh or cry. His rebuke in one instance 
is said to have been followed by the fatal effect 
which has been attributed to the Satires of 
Archilochus. A young man, reproved by 
Pythagoras, straightway went and hanged 
himself. Seeing the alarming consequence of 
his reprimand, which there need be no doubt 
was conveyed with all possible mildness, the 
philosopher, who was of a sweet and amiable 
temper, and who inculcated in his disciples the 
duty of being gentle in censuring, ever after- 
wards, it is said, abstained from reproving 

« 

at all. 

The beard of Pythagoras was long and flow- 
ing; and as he was regarded as the first 

* Porphyrius, sec. 35. 
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philosopher, this drcumstanoe helped to make a 
long heard to be looked on as the badge of a 
wise man, and to lead all the quacks, who 
aspired to the reputation and profits of philoso* 
phy, to take care to be furnished with this out- 
ward and visible sign of their inner wisdom, and 
of the genuineness of their calling. In all ages 
of the world evidence of wisdom and virtue, 
quite as equivocal as a long beard, has been 
received as perfectly satisfactory both by the 
learned and the unlearned vulgar. It is a 
pretty story in illustration of the reverence which 
the ancients paid to a long beard, which is told 
by Aulus Gellius of the wise and good Herodes 
Atticus. A person came to Herodes, wrapped 
in a doak with long hair and a very long beard, 
and asked money of him to buy bread. Herodes 
inquired what he was, on which the beggar, with 
a fix)wning face and surly voice, said he was 
a philosopher, expressing at the same time his 
wonder that Herodes should ask any question 
about what he must see. " I see, indeed," re- 
plied the true philosopher, " the beard and the 
cloak ; but the philosopher I do not yet see. I 
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request you, however, with your good leave, to 
tell me what reason you think we have for 
knowing you to be a phUosopher." On this 
Herodes dismissed the needy quack with as 
much money as would buy him bread for thirty 
days.* 

Like Aristotle and Aristippus, Pythagoras 
delighted in the adorning of his person^ and 
was altogether a man of elegant tastes. He 
wore a white robe with Persian trowsers 
(av»J^vfiiti)y and a golden crown on his head.t 
His robe was of linen, woollen clothes being for 
some reason or other avoided by him and his 
disciples.! There was a refinement about all 
his habits, as indeed there was about those of 
the best of hi$ followers amongst the Greek 
philosophers. He delighted in poetry; his 
favourite writers being Homer and Hesiod. 
The verses which he used oftenest to sing were 
the lines in the seventeenth book of the 
Iliad (51, 60), describing the death of Euphor- 

* Aulus Gelliu8, **Nocte8 Atticae," 1. ix, c. 2. 

t /Elian, xi, c. 38. 

X JamblichuB, c. xxviii, sec. 149. 
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bus. Euphorbus, whose soul Pythagoras 
taught had passed into his body, was, like 
Pythagoras, extremely beautiful. Like Pytha- 
goras also he delighted in tasteful ornaments ; 
" his locks," says Homer, " were like those of the 
Graces, and were bound with gold and silver." 

Like Sophocles, and the accomplished and 
amiable Theban, Epaminondas, Pythagoras was 
skilled in the science and practice of music and 
dancing.* The instrument of his preference 
was the lute. Like the febled Minerva and 
the true Alcibiades, he probably objected to the 
pipe on account of its disfiguring the features of 
the player ; but Jamblichus teUs us that the 
Pythagoreans considered that the pipe had 
something effeminate in it unworthy of free 
men. Music was part of the regular discipline 
in the school of Pythagoras, and it was used as 
a medicine for physical diseases, as well as for 
the sufferings of the soul. " There were strains 
composed," says Jamblichus, "for curing the 
affections of the body, and others which were 
present remedies against sorrow and anguish of 

* Quintiliao, " Institut. Orat." lib. ii. 
VOL. I. D 
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the heart ;"'^ strains which, like the music de- 
scribed by Milton, could — 

" Mitigate and suage 
With solemn touches troubled thoughts, and chase 
Anguish, and doubt, and fear, and sorrow, and pain 
From mortal or immortal minds." 

The disciples of Pythagoras composed their 
minds to sleep by soft and soothing airs played 
on the lyre, and were awakened in the morning 
by strains of a stirring spirit. Such was the 
use of music with the Pythagoreans ; and poetry 
appears to have been employed also as affectii^ 
the health of the body and the mind, and the 
dispelling of evil passions. 

Pythagoras delivered his lectures to his dis- 
ciples by twos and threes at a time, as they 
walked together in the shade of some beautiful 
grove. His instructions were sought after by 
both sexes; and his school was attended by 
several distinguished women. Amongst many 
other things which impress us with a highly 
favourable idea of the intellect and character of 

* Jamblichus, xxv, sec. 110. 
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Pythagoras, are the traditions of the respect 
and kindness which he paid to women, and the 
lessons of practical wisdom which he taught 
them. But Pythagoras, it should be recollected, 
lived in an era when women filled their natural 
and proper station in Greece, and long before 
the Athenians learned to regard their wives as 
merely household drudges, and breeders of 
children for the service of the State, and to 
bestow their respectful attachment on the im* 
ported courtezans of Ionia. I am inclined to 
believe that it was no doctrine of the elegant 
Pythagoras, which is imputed to him by the 
ascetic Platonists of the latter ages, that no 
woman who did not profess unchastity ought 
to wear gold ornaments. 

With regard to his diet, the philosopher has, 
without reason, been sometimes claimed by the 
vegetarians as a member of their dyspeptic 
fraternity ; and it has been asserted that he fed 
altogether like a horse, except that he would 
not eat beans. In more than one passage in 
the biographies of him by Jamblichus and 
Porphyry, it is said absolutely that he ab- 

D 2 
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stained from wine and flesh, and forbade their 
use to his disciples. His ordinary food is said 
to have been bread and honey, and honey-comb 
and pot-herbs. Millet also was held in much 
esteem by the Pythagoreans. Pythagoras him- 
self, who persuaded an ox not to eat beans, is 
also said to have instructed a she-bear to eat 
bread and apples, and to have dismissed h^ 
after taking her oath that she would never 
more taste animal food.''^ These passages, 
however, are inconsistent with others in the 
same biographies, in which it is declared that 
he and his disciples eat the flesh of animals 
which it was lawful to sacrifice. Besides this, 
Aristoxenus, a disciple of Aristotle, left behind 
him a work on Pythagoras, in which, as he is 
quoted by Aulus Gellius, he says that of all 
kinds of pulse, Pythagoras preferred beans, on 
account of his belief in their medicinal qualities ; 
and that he also partook of kid's flesh and 
sucking-pigs.f Difficulties and doubts hang 
over this whole subject, as indeed they do over 

* Jamblichus, c. xiii, sec. 60. Porph3rrius, sec. 23. 
t Aulas Gellius, lib. iv, c. 11, sec. 4. 
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everything connected with Pythagoras. The 
probability is, that the philosopher relaxed and 
modified his dietary laws according to the con- 
stitution and circumstances of his disciples, and 
according to their various stages of advancement 
in philosophy. ♦ 

The whole history of the life and opinions of 
thi$ famous man is involved in obscurity and 
contradiction. His character is an interesting 
study. If we estimate him according to the 
impression which he has made on the world, 
we must admit him to have been one of the 
greatest of mortals. The philosophy both of 
India and Egypt seems to have entered into 
his system. His writings have either been lost, 
or, according to some authorities, he left nothing 
iu writing behind him. Yet the influence of 
his teaching endiu'ed directly for six centuries 
UX Greece, and is still felt in the world. Speak- 
ing with the imperfect and confused knowledge 
of Pythagoras, which has reached modem times, 
it appears that with all the real wisdom and 
real philanthropy which he possessed, he mixed 
up much of the spirit and craft of the impostor 
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and the juggler, and that he committed frauds 
on the ignorance and inexperience of his con- 
temporaries, in order, it may be admitted, to 
benefit his age and generation. The author of 
"The Anatomy of Melancholy" gives Pytha- 
goras the character of be&g " part philosopher, 
part magician, and part witch." Sir Edward 
Bulwer Lytton in his "Student" has some 
fine remarks on distinguished men, who, for the 
sake of effect and influence, have mingled 
quackery with their greatness, and Pythagoras 
comes first on the list. " Mankind," says' 
Bulwer, " love to be cheated ; thus the men of 
genius, who have not disappointed the world in 
their externals, and what I shall term the 
management of self, have always played a part ; 
they have kept alive the vulgar wonder by 
tricks suited to the vulgar understanding ; they 
have measured their conduct by device and 
artifice, and have walked the paths of life in 
the garments of the stage. Thus did Pytha- 
goras and Diogenes; thus did Napoleon and 
Louis XrV. (the last of whom was a man of 
genius, if only from the delicate beauty of his 
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compliments) ; thus did Bolingbroke and Chat- 
ham (who never spoke except in his best wig, 
as being the most imposing) ; and, above all, 
thus did Lord Byron. The last three were 
men eminently interesting to the vulgar, not 
so much from their genius as their charlatan- 
ism."* 

In his work on " Athens," Bulwer has some 
admirable remarks on the character of Pytha- 
goras, whom he calls " a demi-god in his ends, 
and an impostor in his means." '^ Looking to 
the man himself," says Bulwer, " his discoveries, 
his designs, his genius, his marvellous accom- 
plishments, we cannot but consider him as one 
of the most astonishing persons the world ever 
produced ; and if in part a moimtebank and an 
impostor, no one, perhaps, ever deluded others 
with motives more pure, from an ambition more 
disinterested and benevolent."! 

Pythagoras seems to have perfectly under- 
stood the important use which may be made of 
mysterious language, of obscurity, and of pure, 

♦ ••The Student,** vol. i, p. 4. 
t *' Athena,** lib. iv, c. 17, sec. 20. 
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downright nonsense in dealing with mankind ; 
and to have justly appreciated and turned to 
good account the popular contempt for plain 
and intelligible teaching. The five years 
sUence which he prescribed to his disciples- 
most probably an invention which he had taken 
from the Indian Brahmins — was certainly the 
prescription of a quack. Pythagoras, more than 
a thousand years before Mahomet, enjoyed, if 
we are to believe himself, confidential communi- 
cation with beasts and birds ; the arts of mes- 
merism he understood more than two thousand 
years before Mesmer was bom. He persuaded 
his followers that he had a golden thigh ; and 
though Jamblichus assures us that he showed 
it to Abaris, the Hyperborean philosopher, he 
no doubt took good care not to make a 
curiosity of this kind a sight for everybody's 
seeing. About the end of the sixteenth cen- 
tury of the Christian era, many people in 
Europe, including several men of learning, 
believed that a boy in Silesia had a golden 
tooth, which had grown naturally in his head ; 
and in this century, the people were assured on 
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the testimony of good witnesses that a child 
was to be seen with the name of Napoleon 
Buonaparte written at full length round the 
ball of his eye. 

Audacity is the very soul of the art of 
conversion; it has the effect of fascination 
on the multitude, and Pythagoras practised 
it. He gained believers in his doctrine of the 
transmigration of souls by boldly relating the 
history of his own transmigrations. He recol- 
lected, he said, when his soul inhabited the 
body of iEthalides, and also when he was 
Hermolitus, the fisherman. At the Trojan war 
he was Euphorbus ; and in the temple of Juno, 
at Argos, he pointed to the shield which he bore 
in battle."*^ His followers carried on his history. 
Aulus GelUus has quoted two ancient vmters, 
Clearchus and Dicearchus, who say that Pytha- 
goras afterwards appeared as Pyrander, then as 
Callides, and then as the beautiful courtesan 

Alce.f 

It seems also, that while in this world, Pytha^ 

♦ Ovid, " Metam," lib. xv. 

t AuluB CkUius, lib. it, c. 11, sec. 14. 
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goras either possessed the faculty attributed by 
the Irishman to the birds of being in two 
places at once, or kept a shadow of himself, 
such as the Germans call a Doppelganger 
(about which kind of duplicate the reader will 
consult with pleasure Mrs. Crowe's interesting 
work, " The Night Side of Nature'*), and that 
he was seen on the same day, and at the same 
hour, at Metapontus, and at the games of 
Crotpna.* 

For the successful carrying on of the business 
of a teacher of mankind, the value of a prepos- 
sessing personal appearance is incalculable. The 
fine figure and great comeliness of Pythagoras, 
which would justify the belief in his di- 
vine parentage, were no doubt amongst the 
means by which he eflFected the good which he 
did in his own time, and by which he attained 
the great name which has but little decayed for 
some five-and-twenty centuries. Some part of 
the influence of Mahomet may be attributed to 
the same cause, and there is a similarity be- 
tween the men, in so far as that while both 

* iElian, lib. ii, c 26 ; and lib. iv, o. 17. 
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could resort to fraud and imposture, in order 
to establish and secure their intellectual domi- 
nion over the minds of men, both were, under 
Providence, great benefactors of the world ; and 
it would be as uncharitable and unjust to the 
Arabian prophet, as it would be to the 
philosopher of Samos, to doubt that the first 
and habitual intentions of the one and the 
other were virtuous and patriotic ; and that both 
might believe that their missions were from 
heaven. It is only those who are imable to 
conceive that the man who, when driven to it 
by difficulties, occasionally resorts to pious 
frauds and wholesome deceptions, may at the 
same time be guided in his career mainly by 
sincere enthusiasm and profound convictions, 
who will regard either Pythagoras, or Mahomet, 
or any of the great teachers of the world as a 
mere impostor. It may, indeed, be assumed as 
a fact that no man ever yet imposed a faith on 
a large portion of mankind, who was not him- 
self to a great extent a sincere convert to his 
own revelations. 

The heathen writers, Jamblichus and Por- 
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phyry, are believed to have drawn the character 
of Pythagoras with the view of coutarasting it, 
in his favour, with that of the teacher of Chris* 
tianity. On the other hand, the early Christian 
writers have most unjustly depreciated the real 
merits of Pythagoras. Tertullian civilly calls 
him a liar ; and Lactantius describes him as a 
stupid old man, and one who talked as an 
idle old woman would do to a set of credulous 
children. 
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AsPASiA, of Miletus, is the most celebrated 
of that class of Grecian women to which mo- 
dem times and Christian nations do not furnish 
any exact parallel ; though France, in the reign 
of Louis XIV., produced something remarkably 
similar in the fiEunous Ninon de I'Enclos. The 
teacher of Socrat^, and the mistress and coun- 
sellor of Pericles, is said to have been beautifnl ; 
and the circumstance that, at a subsequent 
period, we find a Greek woman of surpassing 
beauty, Milto of Phocis, assuming her name, is 
better evidence . of the charms of the elder 
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i^pasia than the passion of Perides, which 
the wisdom, the eloquence and the varied 
accomplishments of Aspasia might have in* 
flamed. 

In the collection of ancient portraits by Gro« 
novius, there is a particularly fine bust of 
Aspasia. She wears a splendid helmet and 
crest, the front of the helmet presenting the 
figures of horses coming half body out, as in 
the sculptures of the Parthenon. She has a 
fine corslet, and her neck, which is left bare, is 
encircled with a necklace. The whole armour, 
which is gorgeous, speaks a woman's love of 
finery. In all probability, we are to under- 
stand this to be Aspasia, in the character of 
Minerva ; but, amidst all the warlike accoutre- 
ments, the picture is rather that of a Venus. 
The hair is thick and long, and beautifully 
flowing ; the cheeks are full, and the face is at 
once voluptuous and intellectual. 

Of Aspasia's lover, the accomplished Pericles, 
we have only the vague tradition that he was 
of a prepossessing appearance ; and it is men- 
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tioned that when the Athenians began to dread 
his ascendancy, and to fear that he was about 
to usurp supreme dominion over them, they 
discovered that, in his commanding person, he 
bore a striking resemblance to the tyrant Pisi- 
stratus. 
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MILTO. 



MiLTO, afterwards called Aspasia, from her 
resemblance, it is said, to the mistress of 
Pericles, was the daughter of Hermotimus of 
Phocis, in Ionia, and was the most beautiful 
woman of her time, which is somewhat later 
than that of her namesake; Milto, perhaps, 
having been born a little before the elder 
Aspasia died. We have a tolerably full account 
of her history, and a minute description of her 
person. Her mother died in bringing her into 
the world, and her father, being a very poor 
man, educated her with difficulty. • 

While a little ^irl, though otherwise a great 
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beauty, she had a tumour on her chin, v^hich 
occasioned much grief to herself as well as to 
her doting father. A skilful physician offered 
to remove the tumour, but he had the cruelty — 
rare, certainly, in the profession to which he 
belonged, and which he disgraced — to demand 
a reward for the operation, which the poverty 
of Milto's father made him imable to pay. But 
Milto was born to splendour and greatness, and 
all obstacles were doomed to vanish from her 
path. In the meantime, while she used to sit 
holding her little mirror on her knees, and 
mourning deeply at the sight of the deformity 
which impaired the perfection of her beauty, 
she was cheered with dreams in which she 
found herself united in wedlock with a beautiful 
and good man. 

One night, when, overcome with grief, she 
had gone to bed without supper, in a vision, a 
dove, the bird of Venus, came to her, and after 
assuming the form of a woman, of the God- 
dess of Beauty herself, prescribed the cure that 
was successful. The doubtful remedies of regu- 
lar physicians are generally disgusting ; but the 
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infallible prescription of the goddess was plea- 
sant and lovely. Milto was directed to take 
the rosy chaplet of Venus, when it should be 
withered, and having reduced it to a powder, 
to apply it to her chin. 

iElian, in the longest chapter of his amusing 
work, gives us a complete and minute portrait 
of Milto. Her hair was yellow, the locks a 
little curled ; she had very large eyes, the nose 
a little aquiline, and small ears. Her skin was 
soft, and her complexion approached to the 
rosy, on account of which, when a child, she 
was called Milto. Her lips, as a matter of 
course, were red ; and, equally as a matter of 
course, her teeth were whiter than the snow. 
Her feet and legs were handsome, and she was 
what Homer calls xaXto-^uf oj, " having beautiful 
ankles." Her voice was sweet and tender, so 
that when she spoke, you would have thought 
that you listened to a syren. She used no 
curious or superfluous female ornaments, it 
being expressly mentioned that she was '' beau- 
tiful without paint." 

When she was brought before Cyrus, the 
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other beauties of the court had their hair 
adorned and their faces painted ; and according 
to the fine expression which ^lian puts into 
the mouth of the Persian prince^ they were 
even more deceptive in their manners than in 
their faces. The elevation of Milto to be the 
favourite of Cyrus, was the accomplishment of 
her visions; and it was from him that she 
received the name of Aspasia, by which she is 
best known m history. 

In the portrait of Aspasia we have an embo- 
diment of ahnost all those features which went 
to constitute beauty according to the notions of 
the ancients, and according to the taste which 
has generally prevailed in Europe in all ages. 
Yellow hair — it is a palish flaxen yellow that 
has been most adored — and large eyes are in- 
gredients in almost every picture of a beauty, 
whether the person be historical or imaginary. 
The large eyes of Helen of Troy are celebrated 
in every description of her person which has 
come down to us. Juvenal mentions as one of 
the inroads which old age makes on beauty, 
that, with the lapse of years, the eyes grow 
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smaller.* In the " Arabian Nights' Entertain- 
ments," the Vizier's daughter describes her 
beloved Bedreddin Hassan as " the young man 
who has large eyes and black eyebrows." The 
hair of Aspasia was a little curled. This is 
that crisped hair, " the smiling locks " {crines 
ridentes) of the Romans, to which there are so 
many allusions in the poets. This is the hair 
universally attributed to Helen of Troy. It 
was the hair of the Beatrice of Dante — 



(( 



lo miro i crespi e gli biondi capegli," 



the poet says in one of his canzoni; and in 
another he speaks of the fair locks which Love, 
to consume him, had gilded and curled — 

"Biondi capelli 
Ch' amor per consumarmi increspa e dora." 

Small ears and elegant ankles have been in 
general request; and there are men whose 
criticism on female beauty goes no farther than 
the ankles. The aquiline nose, while it is con- 
sidered appropriate in the face of a military 

* Juvenal, •* Sat." lib. vi, 144. 
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commander, is not so decidedly according to 
orthodox taste in women's faces ; but it is to 
be observed that iElian has qualified the de- 
scription to " slightly aquiline " {oXiyoy tviy^wroq). 
I am not sure what is the true meaning of 
the expression in Petronius, in his exquisite 
description of Circe, where he speaks of her 
nares paululum inflexa, which has generally 
been understood to tnean that her nose was 
rather aquiline.* 

Kiihnius, the editor of iElian, has a good 
note on the description of Aspasia's nose. The 
Persians, he remarks, amongst whom Aspasia 
had come, thought the aquiline nose beautiful^ 
and the token of a generous mind, because 
Cyrus, the founder of their monarchy, was born 
with a hooked nose (y^inro^). The oX^yov, "a 
little," is, however, he says, well added, as a 
crooked nose is considered base by the admirers 
of female beauty; as in Terence we read: 
" Shall I marry that red young woman with 
grey eyes, a wide mouth, and a crooked nose ? 
Father, I cannot/' 

* Petronius, "Satyricon," p. 96. Paris, 1601. 
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AGESILAUS. 

The ancient Spartans paid as much attention 
to the rearing of men as the cattle-breeders in 
modem England do to the breeding of cattle. 
They took charge of the firmness and looseness 
of men's flesh, and r^ulated the degree of fat- 
ness to which it was lawful, in a free state, for 
any citizen to extend his body. Those who 
dared to grow too soft or too fat for military 
exercise and the service of Sparta, were soundly 
whipped. In one particular instance, that of 
Nauclis, the son of Polybus, the oflFender was 
brought before the Ephori and a meeting of 
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the whole people of Sparta, at which his un- 
lawftil fatness was publicly exposed, and he was 
threatened with perpetual banishment if he did 
not bring his body within the regular Spartan 
compass, and give up his culpable mode 
of living, which was declared to be more 
worthy of an Icoiian than of a son of Lace- 
demon.* 

In the same spirit, the Spartans imposed a 
fine on their king, Archidamus, for having 
married the little Eumolpa, to the probable low- 
ering of the stature of the royal family. That 
little woman became the mother of little Age- 
silaus, and if her memory must suffer for 
having given birth to a son, in point of height 
unworthy of stalwart Sparta, to her we must 
award the nobler praise — if it be true, as there 
is reason to believe that it is, that the moral 
and intellectual qualities of men are derived 
from their mothers — of having given to her 
country one of its greatest heroes, and one of 

* Milan, XIV, c. 7, 
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the most accomplished and amiable men in the 
story of Lacedemon. 

A^;esilaus, in addition to his small stature, 
was lame of one 1^, and some accounts bear 
that he was othowise deformed, and that his 
features were disagreeable. Plutarch, however, 
is probably right when he teHs us that the 
defect of his lameness ^'as compensated by the 
agreeableness of the rest of his person. We 
must presume also that his constitution was 
good, as he was capable of enduring aH the 
fatigues of Spartan warfare and the hardships of 
Spartan diet, and yet lived to the age of eighty- 
four, a period of life rarely attained by those 
who imdergo severe bodily exercise and live 
sparingly. 

Plutarch tells us that there was no portrait 
nor statue of Agesilaus, and that he would not 
allow one to be made. The real motive for 
this might be a Spartan abhorrence of refine- 
ment. We find that Plotinus, the Platonic 
philosopher, would not yield to the wishes of 
his disciples to sit for his portrait ; and a much 
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better man, Montesquieu, showed a similar 
aversion to having his likeness taken. M. de 
la Tour was extremely desirous of having the 
honour of making a portrait of his illustrious 
countryman, but failed in persuading him to 
give him the necessary sittings. 

In the year 1752, Dassier, the celebrated 
medallist, was sent from London to Paris, to 
make a medallion portrait of the President. 
He for some time met with nothing but refusals 
on the part of Montesquieu, till at last he 
said : " Do you not think that there is as much 
pride in refusing my proposal as /there would 
be in accepting it ?" Montesquieu's deli- 
cacy was overcome, and the medallion was 
made.* 

Amongst great men who would not allow 
their portraits to be drawn, we must reckon 
St. Francis Borgia. At different times attempts 
were made to take his likeness, but he resolutely 
refused to afford any sittings to the artists sent 
to him for that purpose. A picture of him by 

* D'Alembert, '*Eloge de Montesquieu.'* 
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Velasquez is mentioned by Mrs. Jameson ; and 
there are various engravings which represent 
bim as a lean-faced man, with a long aquiline 
nose. With more true wisdom and with more 
kindness for posterity, some of the most famous 
saints have allowed their portraits to be trans- 
mitted to our day. We have the genuine fat 
figure of St. Theresa, and the gentle beauty of 
St. Francis of Sales. And what Christian is 
not delighted at contemplating the portrait of 
the blessed St. Catharine of Sienna, from the 
pencil of her fiiend and admirer, the painter 
Andrea Vanni ? 

The moral portrait of Agesilaus is that of a 
man of heroic spirit, of great abilities, and vast 
perseverance, with much humanity, admirable 
good temper, and a cheerful disposition. He 
warded off aU jokes about his person by antici- 
pating and making them himself. He is en- 
deared to most readers by the anecdote related 
of him by i£Uan, who teUs us that, on being 
found by a friend riding on a stick, to amuse 
bis son> he bade his visitor not speak about it 
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till he was a father himself.* A similar story 
is told of SocrateSjt and in modern times of 
one of the kings of France. 

* iElian, lib. xii, c. 15. 

t Valerius Maximus^ lib. viii« c. 8. 
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SOCRATES. 



Sculpture has preserved to us that repukive 
cast of features fix)m which the physiognomist 
Zopyrus pronounced that Socrates was a man 
addicted to many vices, a judgment which 
drew from the Athenian philosopher that 
admirable observation, that he was indeed in- 
clined to these vices, but had corrected his evil 
propensities by reason. What makes this 
anecdote the more interesting is, that we know 
that Socrates was one of those who held that 
the outward comeliness of the person was an 
evidence of the inward beauty of the soul. 
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Socrates in the first place was bald, and the 
ancients held baldness of itself to constitute 
ugliness. Agathocles, the tyrant of Syracuse, 
who, according to iElian, had " a most ridicu- 
lous and base head," out of which the hair fell 
by little and little, was so ashamed of his 
baldness, that he wore a myrtle crown to con- 
ceal it.* We know also that of all the honours 
conferred upon him, there was none that Caesar 
accepted more gratefully than the right of 
wearing the laurel-crown which concealed his 
baldness.f With the ancients, baldness had a 
moral repulsiveness about it, as it was associated 
in their ideas with licentiousness of life ; and the 
Roman soldiers, who gibed at Caesar in the 
midst of his Gallic triumph, took care not to 
lose sight of this connexion. Amongst the 
other eflfects of his increasing years, Tacitus 
represents Tiberius as ashamed of his baldness.^ 
He occasionally wore a crown of laurel on his 
head, but this was to protect him firom the 

* iElian, xi, c. 4. 

f Suetonius, "Julius," c. 45. 

t Annales iv, c. 57* 
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lightmng * Domitian abo, ^ho had higher 
pretensions to personal beauty, could not suffer 
any allusion to be made to his baldness; but 
he might be the more concerned about the loss 
of his locks, as he had written a treatise on the 
care of the hair.f The history of Elisha, 
mocked by the children, teaches us that the 
prejudice is of extreme antiquity. 

In addition to his baldness, Socrates had a 
dark complexion, a fiat nose, protuberant eyes, 
and an ungracious expression. His health and 
his strength, however, were good. He served 
as a soldier in his country's wars; and in 
marching and enduring the fatigues of military 
discipline, was without a rival. He could also 
suffer well both hunger and thirst ; and when 
the time for fasting was past, and the time for 
feasting arrived, he was noted for being able to 
hold a larger quantity of drink than any of his 
comrades without being the worse of it.J As 
the wisest of the ancients believed occasional 

* Suetonius, "Tiberius," c. 69. 
t Suetonius, "Domitian/* c. 18. 
X Plutarch, ** Symposium." 
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debauches to be commendable, the capacity for 
enduring them was regarded as a valuable 
accomplishment. So also in Christian times, 
thought Montaigne. In his remarks on edu- 
cation, addressed to Madame Diane de Foix, 
Countess of Gurson, and intended for the 
benefit of the child with which the Coimtess 
was then pregnant, and which Montaigne 
assured her would be a boy, as " you are too 
generous not to commence with a male ;"* he 
recommends that his pupil should be taught 
to stand drink well. 

" I wish,*' he says, " that even in debauchery 
he should surpass his companions m vigour and 
firmness ; and that he do not foi^go the doing 
evil either from want of power or of science, 
but from want of will." This ability for hard 
drinking, Montaigne thought absolutely neces- 
sary for great statesmen. Pitt, with his vast 
capacity for port, would have been a minister 
of state quite to his mind. 

Socrates learned to play on the pipe in his 
old age; he also got himself taught singing, 

* Montaigne, '^Essais/' lib. i, c. 19. Paris, 1657. 
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and danced every day. " He was not ashamed," 
says Seneca, " to divert himself with children, and 
was found one day by Alcibiades riding on a 
stick to amuse his boys." 

A great deal of nonsense has been spoken 
by Coleridge and others about the profound 
philosophy, morality, and religion of Rabelais ; 
but he certainly was a ripe scholar, and from 
him I shall borrow what I consider to be the 
best picture of the character of Socrates — in- 
cluding a sketch of his person — that I have 
anywhere seen. It is, in fact, an able digest of 
what the Cur^ of Meudon must have gathered 
from an enlarged acquaintance with all that has 
been recorded of Socrates. The reader may take 
it either in the unrivalled English of Sir Thomas 
Urchard, or in the original of Rabelais, which 
I give in a note. Rabelais has described one 
of those boxes in the apothecary's shop with 
ugly figures on the outside, but filled within 
with precious drugs, and he goes on : " Just 
such another thing was Socrates, for to have 
eyed his outside, and esteemed of him by his 
exterior appearance^ you would not have given 
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the peel of an onion for him, so deformed was 
he in bis body, and ridiculous in his gesture ; 
he had a sharp-pointed nose, with the look of a 
bull, and coimtenance of a fool ; he was in his 
carriage simple, boorish in his appai-el, in for- 
tune poor, unhappy in his wives, unfit for all 
offices in the state (this last statement, with 
Rabelais' leave, i§ a mistake, and a very great 
mistake indeed), always laughing, tippling, and 
merry carousing to every one with continual 
jibes and jeers, the better by these means to 
conceal his divine knowledge. Now opening 
this box, you would have found within it a 
heavenly and inestimable drug, a more than 
human understanding, an admirable virtue, 
matchless learning, invincible courage, inimitable 
sobriety, certain contentment of mind, perfect 
assurance, and an incredible misregard of all 
that, for which men commonly do so much 
watch, run, sail, fight, travel, toil and turmoil 
themselves."* 

* The Works of F. Rabelais, M.D., done out of 
French by Sir Thos. Urchard, Kt., and others. London, 
1 694 : ** Tel disoit estre Socrates ; par ce que, le voyant 
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an dehan, et restunans par rezteriofe mppmoce, n'en 
eussiez 60006 nog ooupean d'oignoo, tant laid il estoit 
de oorpa, et lidicale en eon mamtifn, le nez pcHocta. 
le jegoMid d'nng tanrean, le lisaige d'mig fol, simple en 
mean, mstioq en TestimettBy paoure de fortune, infortnn^ 
en femmeSy inepte a tons offices de la repnUicqae, 
tousionrs riant, tonsioars beauant d'aoltant a ung 
chagcnn, toosioiirB se goabelant, tousionrs disamolant 
son diain s^aacnr. Mais oonrans oeste boyte, en^ez 
an dedans trooiie une celeste et impreciabk drc^e, 
entendement plus qne hnmain, Tertns menieineiises, 
coaraige invincible, sobresse nonpaieiUe, contentement 
certain, asseurance parfeicte, deprisement incroyable de 
tout ce poorqnoy les humains, tant veiglent, courent, 
tranaillent, nauigent, et bataillent." — (Euvres de F. 
Rabelais, p. 2. Paris, 1845. 
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PLATO. 



Plato, who according to the superstitious 
belief of his times, was the son of Apollo, was 
a tall and handsome man. His name, he is 
said to have derived from his broad shoulders. 
He had a protuberance at the back of his head. 
He was of a grave countenance, and laughed 
but seldom. He had a shrill but pleasing 
voice. He was temperate in sleeping, eating 
and drinking, but approved of occasional intoxi- 
cation. The belief of the medical faculty for 
more than two thousand years was, that an 
occasional debauch promoted good health ; all 
the great physicians of the middle ages insisted 
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on their patients getting drunk once a month. 
Plato lived in good health to the age of eighty- 
four. He excelled in all the Grecian exercises, 
having studied wrestling under Aristo the 
Argive. He also applied himself to poetry 
and painting. Being a man of wealth, he used 
a decent splendour in his whole style of living, 
and did not think the use of gold and silver 
plate imbecoming a philosopher. He dressed 
genteelly, but reproved the effeminacy and vain 
adomings of Aristotle, as much as he did the 
proud sordidness of Diogenes. Notwithstand- 
ing the dreamy nature of many of his specula- 
tions, Plato was a man of the world, had the art 
of pleasing in conversation, and took particular 
care not to annoy his company by the introduc- 
tion of philosophical discussions. 

The description left us of Aristotle is, that 
he was a man of slender form, with spindle- 
shanks and small eyes. He had a shrill voice, 
and stammered in his speech.* Diogenes 
Laertius, who tells us these things, as well as 
most of the particulars which I have gathered 
* Diogenes Laertius, lib. v, c. 1, sec. 2. 
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of Plato, quotes the authority of Timotheus, the 
Athenian, for the fact that Aristotle hesitated in 
his speech, and the circumstance is also men- 
tioned by Plutarch. He delighted in rich ap- 
parel, wore a number of rings on his fingers, 
and was particular in shaving, and in trimming 
his hair. In the ornamenting of his person, he 
did not neglect his shoes, which were adorned 
with precious materials. He was much ad- 
dicted to talking, and had a sneering and fault- 
finding expression in his face.* 

Such is the portrait of him whom Southey 
calls ^' the most sagacious man whom the world 
has yet produced." No man certainly has ever 
lived whose writings, real or supposed, have 
exercised so tyrannical an authority over man- 
kind. His reputation gathered strength for at 
least eighteen hundred years after his death ; 
and during fifteen centuries of Christianity his 
word, with the learned, held divided empire 
with the Gospel itself. 

Amongst great men, who more or less de- 
lighted in magnificence, are enumerated, besides 

* JEhan, lib. iii, c. 19. 
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Aristotle, Pythagoras, Plato, and Aristippus, 
Demosthenes the Athenian orator, and Hor- 
tensius the Roman. Both Demosthenes and 
Hortensius subjected themselves to the ridicule 
and censure of their contemporaries for then- 
excessive attention to elegance in dress.* Parr- 
hasius, the painter, delighted in the adornment 
of his person, and called himself A6f oJiaro? — the 
delicate, the elegant. He wore a purple robe, 
and a golden crown on his head.f He had a 
staff encircled with golden rings, and wore 
golden clasps in his shoes. 

Amongst military men, we find that 
Xenophon's love of beauty in everything 
made him select the most splendid armour, 
the Argotic shield, the Attic corselet, the 
helmet of Boeotia, and the horse of Epidau- 
rus. He tells us himself that he was " most 
degantly adorned for war."t Xenophon, who, 
it may be remarked, was distinguished by 
great personal beauty, used to say that if he 

* Aulus Gellius, lib. i, c. 5. 

t iElian, lib. iii, c. 24. 

t Xenophon, " Anabasis/' lib. iii. 
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conquered the enemy, he was worthy of the 
most splendid adorning ; and if he lost his life 
in battle, he would appear with grace in magni- 
ficent armour. The horse of Epidaurus alluded 
to, Xenophon was once obliged to sell at Lamp- 
sacus ; but his friends, finding how much he 
valued him, bought him again, and made a 
present of him to the general.'* Hannibal also 
delighted in splendid armour, and in fine horses. 
Montaigne mentions Alexander, Caesar, and 
Lucullus, as generals who loved to distinguish 
themselves in battle by rich armour, and ac- 
coutrements of a shining and conspicuous 

colour.f 

Agis, Agesilaus, and Philip the Great, 
Montaigne enumerates amongst those who 
went to battle obscurely dressed, and with- 
out any imperial array. Agesilaus, in- 
deed, and Epaminondas affected an extreme 
poverty in their dress. In his old age, Agesi- 
laus went bare-footed, even in winter. J 

* "Anabasis," lib. vii. 
t " Essais," lib. i, c. 47. 
I iElian, lib. vii, c. 13. 
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Epaminondas, otherwise a man of elegant 
tastes, had but one poor garment, and was 
obliged to keep the house whenever he put it 
to the fuller to get the dirt taken out of it.* 

Amongst great men in modem times who 
have indulged in magnificeDt dress and orna- 
ments, the most illustrious are Raleigh, Buffon, 
and Haydn. 

Charles of Sweden in his taste imitated 
Agesilaus; Murat was a warrior like Xeno- 
phon. 

* iElian. lib. v, c. 5. 
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ALCIBIADES. 

All historians agree that the accomplished 
Alcibiades was by far the most handsome man 
of his age. On account of his beauty, says 
Xenophon, who knew him personally, he 
was "hunted" by many honourable women.* 
The strong expression of Xenophon (0»jf «/*»©?), 
which is taken from the chase, I have translated 
literally. In amiability of character and beauty 
of person, says iElian, Alcibiades was chief 
amongst the Greeks, and Scipio amongst the 
Romans.f Of beautiful persons, Lord Bacon 

* Xenophon, "Memorabilia Socratis," lib. i, c. 2, 
sec. 24. 

t iElian, lib. xii, c. 14. 
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says, that " they prove accomplished, but not of 
great spirit, and study behaviour rather than 
virtue. But this holds not always ; for 
Augustus Caesar, Titus Vespasianus, Phih'p 
le Bel of France, Edward IV. of England, 
Alcibiades of Athens, and Ismael the Sophi 
of Persia, were all high and great spirits, and 
yet the most beautiful men of their times." 
This list might easily be amplified. It wants 
Demetrius Poliorcetes, who was beautiful be- 
yond description; but its great defect is the 
omission of Alexander the Great, the most war- 
like of mortals. 

" The beauty of Alcibiades," says Plutarch, 
" continued with him through all the stages of 
childhood, youth, and manhood." He caused 
himself to be painted lying in the lap of the 
courtesan Nemea. Plato notices the loose, 
flowing robe, which, after the fashion of the 
men of pleasure of these times, characterised 
Alcibiades. The ancients — the men at least — 
appear to have valued personal beauty more 
than the modems do, and took greater pains in 
preserving it. Plutarch tells us that in learning 
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music, Alcibiades chose the lyre, for -its grace- 
fulness. When he lived with his uncle Pericles, 
his tutor, Antigenis, attempted to teach him to 
play on the pipe ; but when he looked at his 
face in the mirror, as he used the instrument, 
he dashed it on the ground, and broke it in 
pieces. The boy Alcibiades then led the 
fashion in everything ; and the Athenians, when 
the story got abroad, gave up with one consent 
the use of the pipe.* Alcibiades, it has been 
ferther said, objected to the pipe because he 
could not accompany it with his voice. I have 
noticed before that Pythagoras had chosen the 
lyre in preference to the pipe, most probably 
for similar reas6ns ; and there is a strong re- 
semblance between the anecdote of Alcibiades 
and the mythological story related by Ovid, 
which tells us that when Minerva, as she played 
on the pipe, looked into a fountain, and noticed 
the ungraceful swelling of her cheeks, she threw 
away the instrument in disgust.f 

The importance attached by the ancients to 

* Aulus Gellius, Kb. xv, c. 17. 
t •* Are. Amat." lib. iii. 
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the cultivation of music as a means of social 
improvement, appears ludicrous to modern 
readers. The philosophic Montesquieu has 
devoted a chapter of his great work to dis- 
cussing their theories on this subject.* In his 
work on politics, Aristotle tells us that at the 
close of the Peloponnesian war, there was 
scarcely a freeborn Athenian unacquainted 
with the flute.f 

From Plutarch, who quotes contemporary 
authority, we learn that Alcibiades had a lisp 
in his speech " which became him and gave a 
grace to his discourse." The fact is established 
by some lines, which Plutarch quotes from 
Archippus, a poet of the time:?, who ridicules a 
son of Alcibiades, for imitating the sauntering 
step, the loose robe, the lisp, and the bent neck 
of his father. With regard to the effect of a 
lisp in the speech, opinions both in ancient and 
in modern times have been very favourable. 
Ovid alludes to those women who, by lisping, 
have found in their imperfection a charm to 

* ''Esprit des loix," lib. i7, c. 8. 
t " Politica." lib. viii, c. 6. 
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catch mankind.* In popular belief, lisping in 
a woman is thought to be characteristic of a 
disposition to love. Thus, in Ford's " Lady's 
Trial," (Act iv. sc. 2). 

Amorette, I do not uthe 
To thpend lip labour upon quethionths 
That I m3rthelf can anthwer. 

FutellL No, sweet madame. 
Your lips are destined to a better use. 
Or else the proverb fails of lisping maids. 

Amorette. Kithing, you mean. 

And the chorus of the song which is sung 
after this, is 



" None kitheth like the lithping lath. 



>» 



In the other sex we see from other instances 
than this of Alcibiades, that this imperfect 
elocution has been admired. Thus, Chaucer 
tells us of the friar, 

" Somewhat he lisped for his wantonnesse, 
To make his English sw^t upon his tongue." 

And Barbour, the Scottish poetical historian, 
* " Ars. Amat." Ub. III. 
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speaking of the good Sir James Douglas, says 
that " he lisped like Hector of Troy," and that 
his lisping became him remarkably well. In 
more recent times, we learn of the Lord Keeper 
Coventry, from an account published by 
Lodge, in his " Portraits of Illustrious Persons 
of Great Britain," from a manuscript in the 
Sloane Collection, that " he was of a very fine 
and grave elocution, in a kinde of gracefull 
lisping; so that where nature might seemeto 
cast something of imperfection on his speech, 
on due examination, she added a grace to the 
perfection of his delivery." 

That Hector lisped, Barbour, in all probabi- 
lity, learned from the spurious work on the 
destruction of Troy, attributed to Dares the 
Phrygian. This book, which is now utterly 
despised, was held to be genuine, and was 
highly admired in Barbour's time, and is quoted 
in his poem. It contains personal descriptions 
of most of the men and women connected with 
the Trojan war. Of Hector, we are told that 
he was "lisping, fair-haired, crisp, squinting, 
swift of limb, of a venerable countenance, 
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bearded, comely, warlike, great of mind, gra- 
cious to the people, worthy of and fit for 
love."* 

Barbour, it may be remarked, declares that 
Hector, like Sir James Douglas, had black hair. 
Dares says he was fair ; for, from the context, it 
is pretty dear that the term candidum refers 
to his hair. 

It would thus appear that, along with the 
general tradition of Hector's comeliness and his 
lisp, and his proverbial acceptability to the 
other sex, there is a fame that he squinted. 
So did George Whitfield and Edward Irving, 
both of whom were favourites with the fair, 
the latter being called ''the adorable Edward 
Irving." 

Descartes admired a squint, one story being 
that a woman with whom he was in love looked 
at him obliquely ; while another version, which 
is adopted by Southey, is that this partiality 
arose from his associating a squint with the 
recollection of the eyes of a kind nurse. There 

♦ Darea Phrygius, '^De Excidio Trojae," p. 170. 
AmBt. 1631. 
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is a recent case which took place in Paris, 
in 1842, which is deserving of attention, and 
which may be a lesson to those who are not 
content with the eyes which Heaven has given 
them. A young woman was about to be 
married to a man with whom she was deeply 
in love, he squinting most unmistakeably. At 
that time the operation of strabism was much 
in vogue, and the thoughtless lover imagined 
that by its means he would get rid of what 
he regarded as a blemish in his countenance. 
Without letting his mistress know his intention, 
he got the defect entirely removed, and fancied 
that he would now appear with increased favour 
in her eyes. 

On his next meeting with her, however, she 
uttered a cry of alarm, and in spite of all ex- 
planations, refused to receive as her husband 
him whom she had loved and chosen under 
quite a diflferent aspect.* The marri^ was 
broken off; the separation was for ever, the 
lady contenting herself with cherishing in her 

* Roussel, ''Syst^me Ph3r8ique et Morale de la 
Femme," (Note by M. Cerise), p. 131. Paris, 1843. 
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own soul the squinting object of her young 
affections. 

The philosophy of all this is not very intri- 
cate. Where the person or the mind is on the 
whole agreeable, peculiarities which abstractly 
would be reckoned defects, by appearing as 
parts of the whole, come, by a natural asso^ 
ciation of ideas, to be regarded as constituent 
beauties. Thus we find persons endowed with 
a graceful lameness who would be quite spoiled 
if their legs were made equal, and others who 
would be disfigured if they were to recover a 
lost eye. 

Anne of Brittany, the wife of Charles VIII. 
of France, and the Princess of Conde, were 
beauties who moved gracefiilly through the 
world with one leg shorter than the other. 
Catharine des Jardins (now nearly forgotten as 
a writer of poetry and dramas), though strongly 
marked by small-pox, had personal charms 
enough to get for herself three husbands and a 
great many lovers beside. 

Mademoiselle de la Yalli^re, the most amiable 
of Louis XIV.'s mistresses, has, by recent 

VOL. I G 
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writers, generally been described as a beauty, 
notwithstanding her admitted lameness. But 
this is a mistake. Louis did not confine bis 
admiration of the sex to those of them who 
had beauty to attract him. His first mistress. 
Mademoiselle de Mancini, was allowed to be 
the reverse of either beautiful or handsome. 
She was stout, but short and ill-shaped, and 
had a very vulgar air. Historians have not 
been able to make up their minds as to what it 
was that pleased the king in Mancini. 

Mademoiselle de la Vallifere was kind-hearted 
and amiable, and Louis loved her because she 
first loved him. A contemporary author of a 
life of la Vallifere, written and printed in her 
life-time, and who is extremely favourable to 
her real merits, thus describes her: — "As a 
man in a meadow, adorned with an infinite 
variety of lovely flowers, is almost always em- 
barrassed in his choice, so the king, in the 
midst of so many beauties, did not know in 
favoiu* of whom he should determine. Chance 
decided his choice, and Mademoiselle de la 
Vallifere, who had nothing to recommend her in 
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point of beauty, triumphed over all the rest 
She is of middle stature and rather thin {assez 
flouette) ; she walks ungracefully, and is slightly 
lame; she is white and fair {blanche et blonde)^ 
and marked with small^pox ; her eyes are 
blackish [noir aires) , and her look languishing. 
She has a large rosy mouth ; her teeth are not 
good. She has no bosom ; her arm is flat> 
and does not give too favourable an idea of the 
rest of her person. She is sometimes gay, and 
has always a great deal of wit and vivacity ; 
she speaks agreeably, and wants neither know-* 
ledge nor solidity. She is well versed in litera^ 
ture, and has a soul great, generous, and disin* 
terested. She has sincerity and good &ith; 
she has always had an extreme aversion for all 
that is called coquetry ; and, above all, she has 
a good heart, and loves her friends as tenderly 
as can be."* 

The dark, languishing eyes here ascribed to 

♦ •* La Vie de laDuchesse de la Valli^re," par. * * *, 
p. 90. A Cologne, chez Jean de la Verity. The place 
of publication is as fictitious as the assumed name of 
the bookseller. 

2 
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la ValUfere did not, as might be thought, re- 
deem her face from being plain ; and Louis, 
even after he began to regard her, on discover- 
ing her affection for himself, confessed her 
entire want of beauty ; and his taste in every- 
thing was admu-able. 

One day a courtier pointed her put to the 
king, and said, in a jeering tone : " Come hither, 
fair one, with the dying eyes {la belle aux yeux 
mourans)y who art content with nothing less 
than monarchs." La Vallifere \s^s confused, 
and the king was vexed at the rudeness. He 
still saw nothing to admire about her, but, after 
his gracious fashion, he saluted her with the 
utmost respect and spoke kindly to her ; and 
he soon after made it known that he wished to 
see her married to a nobleman of high rank, 
and that he would compensate for her want of 
personal charms by the fortune which he would 
bestow on her. When he came, however, after 
this to enter more frequently into conversation 
with this affectionate creature, his kindness 
became converted into love.* 

♦ " La Vie de la Duchesse de la Valli^re," p. 96. 
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Amongst beautiful squinters is enumerated 
the Greek poet, Menander. A modem writer 
on the calamities of genius, mentions the squint 
of Menander.* The poet is described as living 
the life of a Sybarite. " Flowing with unguents 
and with a loose robe," says Phaedrus, describing 
his appearance before the tyrant Dionysius, " he 
came forward with a delicate and languid walk." 
His passion for female beauty is described as 
a perfect madness, his love for the courtesan 
Glycera being much celebrated amongst the 
Greeks. 

Some there have been who inflamed all hearts 
by the fire of a single eye, notwithstanding the 
almost universal prejudice in favour of two. 
The Princess of Eboli, the mistress of Philip II., 
of Spain, who was deprived of the sight of 
one of her eyes, was, notwithstanding, a per-* 
feet miracle of beauty. "Nature," says the 
Pfere le Moyne, " had finished with extraordi- 
nary care both the mind and the body of this 
princess, but had only given her one eye ; 
whether it was that she despaired of being able 

* D. Josephus Barberius, "De Miseria Poetarum/' 
p. 54. Neap. 1686. 
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to make a second equal to t]>e first ; or that, in 
this respect, the princess might resemble the 
day, which has hvi one eye; or, as Perez said to 
Henry the Great, that Nature was afraid that 
if she had had two eyes she would have set the 
whole world on fire.'** Mrs. Jameson, in her 
" Memoirs of Early Italian Painters," notices a 
picture by Titian, called " Philip II. and the 
Princess of Eboli," in the Fitzwilliam Museum, 
at Cambridge. 

According to Dr. Joseph Warton, it was 
upon the Princess of Eboli and Luis de Magui- 
ron, the most beautiful man of his time, and 
the favourite of Henry III. of France, who lost 
an eye at the siege of Isore, that the famous 
epigram about Aeon and Leonilla — the finest of 
modem Latin epigrams, as it is justly allowed 
to be — ^was written. It has been translated, but 
with little success, into various languages. 

*' Lumine Aeon dextro, capta est Leonilla sinistro 
Et potis est forma vincere uterque deos ; 
Blande puer, lumen quod habes concede sorori. 
Sic tu csecus Amor, sic erit ilia Venus." 

* " La Gal^e des F^mmes Fortes/' par le P^re le 
Moyne, partie ii, p. 25. Paris, 166d. 
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" Aeon is deprived of his right eye ; Leonilla 
of the left ; and either of them in beauty is able 
to vanquish the gods. Sweet youth, yield up to 
your sister the eye that you have ; so you will 
be blind Love, and she will be Venus." Warton 
believed this renowned epigram to be anony- 
mous. It is, however, the production of an 
obscure Italian poet, Girolamo Amaltheo (in 
Latin, Hieronymus Amaltheus), and is to be 
found amongst his pieces, in a collection of 
the beauties of two hundred Italian poets.'^ 
Only one other epigram by Amaltheo has ob- 
tained celebrity. It is the epigram Oalla tibi 
tottis sua munera dedicat anrms^ ijc. '^ Oh, 
Galla, the whole year dedicates its gifts to thee ; 
the spring has painted with its red thy rosy 
cheeks and lips; the summer has placed a 
thousand fires in thy radiant eyes ; the autumn 
hides its firuit in thy bosom, and the winter has 
sprinkled all the rest with its snow." 

* ** Delitise C. C, Italoram Poetarum, hujus, supe* 
riorisque sevi lUustrium." CoUectore Ranutio Ghero, 
1608. 
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HELEN OF TROY. 

Having brought forward a traditional por- 
trait of Hector, I may be allowed to refer to 
the pictures which have been given of Helen of 
Troy, the most illustrious name in the history 
of beauty. Helen, according to the author of 
the work which bears the name of Dares, and 
which is believed to have been written during 
the decline of the Roman literature, resembled 
her brothers. Castor and Pollux, who had yellow 
hair and large eyes. " She was besides," says 
Dares, '^ beautiful, of a simple mind (as no 
doubt she was), pleasant, with very fine legs, 
having a mark between her eyebrows {notam 
inter duo supercilia habentem ; this, I suspect. 
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is the small space admired by antiquity), and a 
very little moutL"* 

I have not met in any writer in any period 
when good taste flourished, with a commendar 
tion of little mouths ; a little mouth being con*- 
demned by all good judges, as being the almost 
unfailing accompaniment of want of inteUect 
and taste. In the enumeration of the thirty 
points of female beauty, which are said to have 
all met in Helen, a small mouth is enumerated. 
There are other serious errors of taste in that 
production, to which I shall afterwards have 
occasion to refer. It appears to have been 
written about the commencement of the six- 
teenth century. 

Homer, it has been observed, has told us no- 
thing specific about Helen's person or face. With 
him she is 'Uhe divme woman," and Helen 
'^ with the face like that of the immortal gods." 
In one place, he tells u$ that she was wrapped 
in an ample robe. In Homer's great poem, 
Juno, with her white arms, and her ox-eyes, is 
less of an abstraction than Helen. What 

* Dares Fhrygius, p. 170. 
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Homer has omitted to do hias, however, been 
done by writers of less fertile imagination. The 
picture drawn by Constantine Manasses, a By- 
zantine writer, is the most detailed and curious 
account. If it serves no other purpose, it is 
authentic enough as a specimen of the Byzan- 
tine ideas of beauty. Artopseus, the comment 
tator on Dares, notices the tautology of this 
description by Constantine, but I give it 
entire. 

'*She was a most beautiful woman, with 
beautiful eyebrows, of a very fine complexion 
{iv^o\xrr»rfDy with beautiful cheeks, a good face, 
large eyes, whiter than the snow, with curved 
eyebrows, deUcate, a grove of graces, with white 
arms, given to pleasures, breathing beauty, of a 
fair and agreeable complexion, her cheeks rosy 
without paint, the rosy blush setting off her 
great whiteness, as if one mingled the splendid 
purple with the ivory, with a long and very 
white neck, whence she was said to be the 
daughter of a swan." The description of 
Helen by Cedrenus, another Byzantine writer, 
agrees in the main pomts with this by Con- 
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stantine Manasses. ** Helen/' says Cedrenus, 
" was most beautiful." " One day when Paris 
looked into her garden, he saw that she was of 
incomparable beauty, for she was tall (ivotoAk)* 
with beautiful breasts, white as snow, with 
beautiful eyebrows, an elegant nose, her hair 
crisp {ovXoifiQf and half yellow (uirogourOo^), and 
with large eyes."* I have translated the word 
fuoTt^oc, " tall," by advice of Artopseus. He de- 
clares that those who have translated fu^oXof 
** elegant in her dress" are wrong, as an elegant 
dress is no part of the gifts of the person ; and 
as besides Helen never was elegant in her dress 
tin she ran off with Paris. EurroXof , he con- 
tends, is '* tall, or of a deep waist." I have seen 
it translated slender, but I cannot believe 
that a writer of Constantinople would have 
jnraised slendemess ; and I did not wish to 
place Cedrenus in direct opposition to Con- 
stantine on this point. Cedrenus is not unsup- 

* Ghorgii Cedreni* " Compendium Historicum»" tom 
I, pp. 121, 124. Paris, 1647. The passage from Ckm- 
stantine Manasses, I have been obliged to take from 
Artopseos's ** Commentary on Dares.'* 
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" of a b e mtifiil bosom." In ancient 
dm, Eorqades^ liie womiB-luber, who has 
bestowal the most in if u l» io os ephfaets on 
Helen, has partimhriy leftired to diesingabr 
faaodsomeaess of her bust. Hden herself 
appears lo hare been perfect^ seasWe of her 
merite in this respect, if it be true, as Flinj 
fdates^ that die presented as an offerii^ to 
Ifinerra, a cup made of the precious metai 
called electrmmj modefled after the form of her 



The fine passage, in which Homer ^)eaks of 
the effect of Helen's beau^, even upon those 
who had reason to hate her, has drawn forth 
something like a feeling of the spirit of poetry, 
even fi'om Bayle. He teDs us that all the descrip- 
tions of her poson which have come down to 
us, do not give us an idea of ha* charms equal 
to that which we form whai we hear that the 

♦ PUnii, " HUt. Naturalis/* Hb. xxxiii, c. 23. The 
electrum, accordiDg to Pliny, was a composition of gold 
with a fifth part of silver, and had the properties of 
shining brightly and of detecting poison. 
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aged chiefs^ when she made her appearance on 
the walls, burst out into the exclamation, that 
the Trojans and the Grecians were " not to be 
blamed for having so long endured so much 
suffering for such a woman ; for in countenance 
she is altogether like the immortal goddesses." 
Marlowe, I think, has taken a hint from this 
really beautiful passage in the outburst which 
he puts into the mouth of Faustus, when 
the devil brings before him the shade of 
Helen — 



«f 



Was this the face that launch'd a thousand ships. 
And hurnt the topmost towers of Illium ? 
Sweet Helen, make me immortal with a kiss ! 
Her lips suck forth my soul ! See where it flies I 
Come, Helen, come, give me my soul again ! 
Here will I dwell, for heaven is in these lips. 
And all is dross that is not Helena. 
I will be Paris, and, for love of thee. 
Instead of Troy shall Wittenberg be sack'd ; 
And I will combat with weak Menelaus, 
And wear thy colours on my plumed crest ; 
Yea, I will wound Achilles in the heel, 
And then return to Helen for a kiss. 
Oh ! thou art fairer than the evening air — 
Clad in the beauty of a thousand stars ; 
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Bright^ art thou than flaming Jupiter 
When he appeared to hapless Semele ; 
More lovely than the Monarch of the sky 
In wanton Arethusa's azure arms. 
And none but thou shalt be my paramour." 

Some writers have asserted that the charms 
of Helen did not fade in old age. But the 
moralist^ who wishes to withdraw the soul from 
the contemplation of that beauty which is but 
dust and ashes, to that comeliness to which 
increase of years only gives increase of bright- 
ness, will be better pleased with Ovid, w^ho 
represents Helen looking in her mirror with 
tears, and asking herself why first Theseus and 
then Paris had stolen her away. 



Flet quoque ut in speculo rugas conspexit aniles 
T3rudaris ; et secum cur sit bis rapta requirit." 
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ALEXANDER THE GREAT. 

The common modern notion of Alexander 
the Great is, that he was a man of short stature^ 
wry-necked, and otherwise deformed. I could 
quote many testimonies to this effect. Burton, 
in his ^' Anatomy of Melancholy," tells us that 
the Great Alexander was " a little man of 
stature." We are assured by Pope that — 



" Great Aznmon's son one shoulder had too high ; 



»9 



and Gillies, in his " History of Greece," says 
"he was of low stature, and somewhat de- 
formed." These statements are all erroneous. 
The ancients knew Alexander only as beautiful 
alike in face and form. 
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We have, most unfortunately, no history of 
Alexander by any contemporary writer, but we 
have the relations of authors, who had the 
contemporary writers in their hands. Our ac- 
counts of Alexander's person are from authors 
of the second and third centuries of the Chris- 
tian era ; Arrian, Plutarch, Tacitus, iElian, and 
Solinus. There is a complete harmony amongst 
all these authorities ; all are agreed on the beauty 
of Alexander ; and out of their statements, put 
together, we have a detailed account of his 
person and appearance. The faithful and ac- 
curate Arrian, who had before him the writings 
of Ptolemy and Aristobulus, who had fought 
with Alexander, tells us that he was in person 

most beautiful (to is atafAA xatXAto-Toc).^ 

The curious and inquisitive iElian gives Alex- 
ander as an instance in his chapter on those who 
have excelled in beauty, ranking him in this 
respect with Alcibiades, Scipio, and Demetrius 
Poliorcetes, the comeliest of men. *^ His hair," 
he says, " was yellow and flowing.^f Solinus 

* Arrian, lib. viii, c. 28. 
f iElian, lib. xii, c. 14. 
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says his stature was lofty beyond the common, 
with a long neck, large and lustrous eyes, his 
cheeks gracefully ruddy, and beautiful in all 
other points with a certain air of majesty.* 

Tacitus, in speaking of the death of Germanicus, 
tdls us that the people were led to compare his 
beauty, his youth, the manner of his death, on 
account of the near neighbourhood of the places 
in which both died, with the fate of Alexander 
the Great ; " for both," adds the historian, 
" with great beauty of person, and illustrious de- 
scent, at the age of little more than thirty, had 
fellen amongst foreign nations by the treachery 
of their own people/'f Th® beauty of the 
amiable Germanicus is matter of established 
history, though in the proper place I shall have 
to notice the defect which Suetonius describes 
in his person. 

There is no contradiction to these concurring 
accounts in any ancient writer ; and Plutarch 
furnishes us with information, from which we 
may see in what way the modern belief that 

* SolinuB, '* Polyhistor," c. 14. 
t Taciti» " Annales/' lib. ii» c. 73. 
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Alexander had a wry neck has arisen. Alex- 
ander had the fashionable Greek habit, as the 
beautiful Alcibiades had, and as others beautiful 
and not beautiful had, of leaning his head 
gently and gracefully to one side ; perhaps not 
more than a painter would have desired him 
to do, if he wished to draw him in an easy 
attitude. The fashion was in practice with the 
Greek women as well as the men ; and is men- 
tioned in a fragment of the comic poet Alexis, 
quoted by Atheneeus, as one of the means 
which they took to make themselves amiable. 

Montaigne, who thoroughly admired and per- 
fectly understood Alexander, has stated this 
matter well. " It was," he says, " an affectation 
arising from his beauty which made Alexander 
lean his head a little to one side."* This 
habit of Alexander is also well described in an 
amusing passage in the " Spectator." " If we 
look farther back into history, we shall find 
that Alexander the Great wore his head a little 
over the left shoulder; and then not a soul 
stirred out till he had adjusted his neck-bone ; 

* '' Essais," Ub. II, c. 17. 
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the whole nobility addressed the prince and 
each other obliquely ; and all matters of im- 
portance were carried on in the Macedonian 
court with their polls on one side."* In this 
attitude, and looking up to heaven, Lycippus, 
the sculptor, designed the statue of Alexander. 
" It was," says Plutarch, " Alexander's posture 
while he lived." Lycippus showed himself a 
true master of his art by taking Alexander in 
his favourite attitude; as we frequently see 
painters and statuaries destroy the whole spirit 
and character of a work, otherwise possessed of 
merit, from want of attention to this point. 

Lycippus, Plutarch tells us in this same treatise," 
expressed in brass, the vigour of Alexander's 
mind, and the lustre of his virtues ; while 
others, imitating the bend in the neck, and the 
rolling of the eye, failed to express the lionlike 
fierceness of the face. In his life of Alexander, 
Plutarch tells us that he had a terrible coun- 
tenance, which struck and disturbed those on 
whom he cast a look in anger — a description in 

* Plutarch, **Dc Fortuna Alexandri," lib. ii. 
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no way inconsistent with the idea of his great 
beauty. Plutarch farther tells us that Alexander 
was fair and ruddy in the face and breast, 
though Apelles, in painting him holding the 
thunderbolt, had made his face darker than it 
was. This I should conjecture to be an ignorant 
criticism on a noble stroke of art in the great 
painter. 

In short, we have a superfluity of evidence 
that Alexander had all that form which charmed 
antiquity ; and in his time he was considered to 
be a living representation of the divine Achilles, 
with whom he was pleased to be compared. A 
striking proof of the idea of Alexander's person, 
universally prevalent amongst the ancients, is 
furnished by the historian Herodian. The mad 
emperor Caracalla had a passion for imitating 
Achilles and Alexander ; and Herodian tells us 
that the people laughed at seeing a man of his 
small stature aping these very valiant and 
large (juiyiOTsy) warriors.* 

The head of Alexander on his silver coins is 
bound with a fillet ; the hair is richly curled, the 

♦ Herodian, *• Hist." Hb. iv, c. 16. 
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eyes large and open, the nostrils wide, and the 
mouth finely shaped. 

There are two circumstances in the history of 
Alexander, as it is usually written, which may 
have helped to confirm the fable of his being of 
small stature. In his Indian expedition, he is 
said to have caused suits of armour of a gigantic 
size to be buried in the earth, in order that on 
their being afterwards dug up by the people, 
they might give them an idea that the Mace- 
donian invaders were men of marvellous stature. 
This, it has been said, is not like the expedient 
of a tall man. 

Another story, or rather a romance, told by 
Quintus Curtius, would, when ignorantly read, 
convey an impression of the small stature of 
Alexander. He tells us that Thalestris, Queen of 
the Amazons, out of desire to see the conqueror, 
left her country at the head of three hundred of 
her women. When she saw the king, however, 
she was much disappointed with his appearance, 
and looked at him with an unterrified coun- 
tenance; for, says the historian, with all the 
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barbarians, veneration is paid to majesty of 
person ; they do not consider any one capable of 
great things, except those whom nature has 
endowed with an extraordinary appearance.* 

If all this, and all the love affair between the 
warlike queen and Alexander, as related with 
much simplicity by Curtius, were matters of 
real history, and not of romance, they would 
prove nothing farther than that the Amazonian 
queen expected to meet with a regular giant, 
which, in her case, would have been a very 
natural expectation, and was disappointed. The 
idea of a great conqueror, even in the minds 
of those who are not barbarians, is that of a 
giant. See, in Shakespere, how the Countess of 
Auvergny is disappointed when she finds that 
the fierce Talbot, the scourge of France, is not 
a perfect ogre. 

** Is this the scourge of France ? 
Is this the Talbot, so much fear*d abroad, 
That with his name the mothers still their babes ? 
I see report is fabulous and false : 
I thought I should have seen some Hercules, 

* Quintus Curtius, lib. vi, p. 133. Amst. 16/1. 
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A second Hector, for his grim aspect. 

And large proportion of his strong-knit limbs. 

AJas ! this is a child, a silly dwarf."* 

The sweet odour which Plutarch, referring 
to the memoirs of Aristoxenes as his authority, 
tells us, issued from the body of Alexander, and 
perfumed his dress, is, in all probability, a fable 
for which we are indebted to the idolatry of his 
admirers, or the deceit of his flatterers ; perhaps 
to an innocent fraud on the part of Alexander 
himself. This was a gift attributed to the 
heathen goddesses ; and if we are to believe a 
thousand legends of the Christian Church, was 
a virtue possessed by the bodies of great saints, 
both during their lives and after their deaths. 
Of Polycarp, the early martyr, many respectable 
Christians believed at the time, and at this very 
day, I hav(B no doubt many Christians still 
believe, that when he was fastened to the stake, 
his body emitted a delightful fragrance like that 
of frankincense to the senses of all present. 
Eusebius is the authority for the tale. 

The sensible Dr. Jortin has given a very 

* Henry vi. Act ii, so. 2, 
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reasonable conjectural explanation of the mira- 
culous perfume felt at the pile of Polycarp. 
" Scented wood," he says, " is common in hot 
countries, and the odour might proceed from 
the fuel, for the people ran about the baths 
and other places to get wood ; and a Christian 
might also join with them, and bring a bundle 
of wood with aromatics enclosed in it to honour 
. the funeral of his bishop. The Christians, 
however frugal in other respects in their ex- 
penses, were very profuse at the interment of 
their brethren."* 

With regard to this alleged property of 
Alexander's, I do not think it is calculated to 
raise our admiration of him ; and I cannot help 
agreeing with Montaigne that the Macedonian 
hero would have been as well without this 
singular endowment. " The sweetness of the 
purest breaths has nothing more perfect than 
to be without any odour like those of healthy 
children. Hence says Plautus : 

" * Mulier turn bene olet, ubi nihil olet.' 

The most exquisite odour of a woman is to 

* Jortin, " Rem. on Ecclesiastical History." 
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smell of nothing. And as to the fine strange 
odours, we have reason to believe that they are 
employed to cover some natural defect in that 
way."* 

The private habits of Alexander are well 
known. He delighted in splendour and magni- 
ficence, and like Caesar had a fine taste for 
literature and the arts, and was a judicious 
patron of both. His great vice was the vice 
of his father and of his country, the drunken- 
ness which was as truly national in Macedonia 
in ancient times as it is in Sweden and Scot- 
land in modem days. iElian has placed the 
name of Alexander amongst those of distin- 
guished drunkards. In a &miliar line, Pope 
has called Alexander " Macedonia's madman." 
This wonderful young man, who died at the 
age of thirty-two, besides being a perfect master 
of the art of war, was a man of cultivated and 
elegant tastes, a sagacious politician^ and a bene- 
factor of the human race. We may safely leave 
his character to the enthusiastic praises of such 
men as Montesquieu and Schlegel, and, above 

* Montaigne, " Essais/' Hb. i, c. 55. 
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all, of Bacon. All these men of genius re- 
garded Alexander as amongst the greatest of 
mere men. 

Trebellius Pollio, the Augustan historian, in 
his account of the Macrian family, tells us that 
the men had the figure of Alexander sculptured 
on their rings, and their silver plate ; and that 
the women wore his figure in the net-work on 
their heads, and in their bracelets {dextro- 
cherium is the word, meaning the bracelet worn 
on the right arm), and on every sort of orna- 
ment, so that there were gowns and fringes and 
mantles in the family at the time when Pollio 
wrote, which showed the figure of Alexander 
in various fashions. He had seen Cornelius 
Macer, when he gave a supper in the temple of 
Hercules, present to the chief magistrate a 
goblet of electrum ('pateram electrinaraj y which 
in the centre had the face of Alexander, while 
the whole history of Alexander was sculptured 
in minute figures round its border. The cup, he 
says, was carried round the whole company ; all 
of them very fond of so great a man. The 
historian adds, that it was considered lucky to 
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carry about the person the figure of Alexander 
in gold or sflver.* 

The horses of great warriors — of Alexander, 
Csesar, and the Cid of Spain — have had their 
appearance and characters noticed in history. 
Alexander's Bucephalus has been supposed to 
have derived his name from his head being like 
that of an ox; but Montaigne is in all probabi- 
lity right, when he says that the name of " Ox- 
head" would merely denote that he had a large 
head. In the same way, it is probable that 
when Homer speaks of the " ox-eyes" of Juno, 
he merely means that the eyes of the imperious 
queen of heaven were large and round. A 
large head is not reckoned handsome, either in 
a horse or in a woman ; but the numerous 
virtues of Bucephalus would atone for his want 
of personal beauty. He had belonged to 
Philip, for whom he had been purchased for 
thirteen talents. 

When armed and adorned for the battle, he 
would allow no one to mount him but Alex- 

* "Historiae Augustse Scriptores/' torn ii, p. 296. 
Lugd. Bat. 1671. 
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ander. In the Indian war, he carried bis 
master into the heart of the enemy's ranks; 
and being mortally wounded in the neck and 
side, by a great effort he brought him out again, 
and then fell down and died. Alexander buried 
him with military honours, built a city on the 
place where he was interred, and called it after 
his name.* 

The Arabs attribute all the virtues of a horse 
to his mother. The intellect of men is in 
general an inheritance from the maternal side. 
If, however, intellect be hereditary, Alexander 
on the side both .of father and mother was 
singularly fortunate; and he seems to have 
inherited the great and good points of both 
parents, with but little share of their vices. 
The great abilities, splendid wit, beauty and 
intolerable arrogance of Olympias, are matters 
of history. There is nothing in the records of 
sarcasm finer than the reproof which she 
wrote to her son when, in the intoxication of 
vanity, he asserted his divine parentage, com- 
mencing his letter to his mother with, " Alex- 

* Aulus Gellius, lib. v, c. 2. 
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ander, the son of Jupiter Ammon, sends health 
to his mother." 

" For my love," said Olympias in reply, " be 
quiet about that, and do not bring me into 
trouble with Juno, who will do me a mischief, 
if you represent me as her rival."* 

What a world of satire on her son, on the 
pagan religion, and on the jealous character of 
the queen of heaven ! and what a diverting reli- 
gion it was which gave fair room for such satire ! 
Another saying of Olympias is better than 
witty; it is great and generous. Philip had 
fallen in love with a woman of Thessaly, who, 
in the popular belief, was thought to have made 
use of the magical arts, for which her country 
has always been renowned, to inflame the king's 
passion. Olympias caused her rival to be 
brought before her. She found nothing to 
marvel at in her beauty, but after conversing 
with her, she exclaimed : '^ Let slanders cease ! 
your witchcraft is in yourself !" What a com- 
pliment for a woman to receive from a woman, 
and fit)m such a woman as Olympias ! 

* Aulas GkUiuSy lib. xiu, c. 4. 
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Alexander, besides his intellectual obligations 
to his mother, was indebted to her for the 
beautv of his face. All the coins and medals 
represent Alexander as bearing a striking re- 
semblance to Olympias. Olympias has, in 
addition to a fine double chin of her own, the 
large open eye, the fulness of face, the Greek 
nose, and the exquisitely chiselled mouth of 
Alexander, 

In a very fine medal published in Snaken- 
berg's Quintus Curtius, Olympias has her hair 
beautifully arranged with some leaves gracefully 
intertwined, and an ornament of a crescent 
shape in front. In another coin or medallion 
the heads of Alexander and his mother are 
placed together, and the resemblance is very 
remarkable. 

Olympias has gained pardon from posterity 
for many great faults by the courage and calm- 
ness with which she met her death, " submitting 
to her fate in such a way," says the historian, 
"that you might recognise Alexander in his 
dying mother." Like Polyxena before her, and 
Caesar after her, in her last moments she ad- 
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justed her robes and her hair, so as to be 
graceful in death as she had been in her life- 
time, carefully covering her bosom and limbs as 
she would wish to be seen.* 

* Justin. Hist, xiv, c. 6. The reading has been 
much tortured by the commentators : '* Insuper ex- 
pirans capillis et veste crura contexisse fertur, ne 
quid posset in corpora ejus indecorum videri." I have 
adopted the reading of Grsevius : '' Insuper expirans 
papillas et veste crura contexisse fertur.'* 
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DEMETRIUS. 

Demetrius of Macedonia, called "the 
besieger of towns," was so very beautifiil, that 
it was said no painter or sculptor could do 
justice to the mingled grace and dignity of his 
face and form, with which also his manners 
and conversation admirably harmonised. This 
beauty he strove to improve, according to the 
taste of his time, by art. Being naturally pale, 
he used pigments to heighten his colour.* 

It is not improbable that, like the Roman 
Heliogabalus, he in reality impaired his natural 
beauty by such effeminate applicationd. To 

* iElian, lib. ix, c. 9. 
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meet the requirements of his age, he dyed his 
hair yellow by arts known in his time. The 
demand for golden locks has not only led to 
the adoption of false hair, but to the invention 
of scientific means of converting other colours 
into the desired hue. 

We know that Massalina, for the purpose of 
carrying on her infamous amoui-s, hid her black 
hair with yellow locks.* Black hair was con- 
sidered becojning in a matron, and yellow hair 
was the colour for youth. Those who imitated 
youth therefore put on yellow hair, and hence 
it became the fashion adopted by unchaste 
women under the empire. The same notion 
has prevailed in many ages in Europe. Mary 
Queen of Scots wore false yellow hair. In the 
" Merchant of Venice," Bassanio, in an ex- 
tremely beautiful passage, says : 

'* Look on beauty. 
And you shall see it purchased by the weight, 
Which therein works a miracle in nature. 
Making them lightest that wear most of it ; 
So are those crisped, snaky, golden locks, 

* Juvenal, " Sat." lib. vi, 120. 
VOL. I. I 
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Which make such wanton gambols with the wind 

Upon supposed fairness, often known 

To be the dowry of a second head — 

The scull that bred them in the sepulchre." 

The art of making the hair yellow or fair 
has been known and practised from a very 
remote period, and is familiarly spoken of by 
ancient writers. Besides what he savs about 
Demetrius, ^lian, speaking about Atalanta, 
tells us that " the colour of her hair was yellow, 
produced, not by any womanly art or by tinc- 
tures or drugs administered, but altogether 
natural."* ^lian could not have spoken in 
this way if the art had not been well known in 
his time. It is particularly noticed by TertuUian 
in his interesting work on the ornaments of 
women. " I see some of you," he writes to his 
" very dear . sisters in Christ," his black-haired 
countrywomen, " constantly occupied in giving 
their hair a fair colour. They are almost 
ashamed of their country ; they are vexed at 
not having been born in Gaul or Germany."! 

* -^lian, lib. xii, c. 1. 

t TertuUian, " De Cultu Fceminarum," lib. ii, c. 6 ; 
Opera i, 156. Lut. Par. 1664. 
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As it has always been considered lawful to 
draw people to what is right by appeaHng to 
the motives by which they are most likely to be 
influenced, TertuUian leaves the high ground of 
denouncing these arts as inventions of the fallen 
angels, and tells his countrywomen that by these 
processes the hair is lost, and that the brain 
itself is enfeebled by the use of the liquors em- 
ployed, and " by the excessive heat of the sun 
in which you take pleasure, in inflaming and 
drying your heads." The notion that black 
hair became matronly years is alluded to by 
Tertullian in this treatise. "There comes a 
time, however," he says, " when they strive to 
change their fair hair into black ; when, arrived 
at a fatal old age, they are grieved at having 
lived too long." 

St. Jerome, writbg nearly two centuries 
later, notices the dying of hair red. "Thou 
shalt not," says this vehement father, " turn 
your hair red, making it ominous of the fires 
of hell" (nee capillum inrufes et ei aliquid de 
gehennae ignibus auspiceris). 

This strange art of converting black or dark- 

I 2 
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coloured hair into fair has been practised in 
modern times. The following extract is from 
Mrs. Jameson's " Memoirs and Essays illustra- 
tive of Art, Literature, and Social Morals." 
It is an interesting commentary on the extracts 
from Tertullian, and shows that what was 
known to the Venetian ladies in the sixteenth 
century was also familiar to the women of 
Carthage in the second, as it was also to the 
Greeks long before the Christian era. Truly, 
there is nothing new under the sun in human 
vanity. 

" With regard to the Venetian women, 
every one must remember, in the Venetian 
pictures, not only the peculiar luxuriance, but 
the peculiar colour of the hair, of every golden 
tint, from a rich full shade of auburn to a sort 
of yellow flaxen hue, or rather not flaxen, but 
like raw silk, such as we have seen the 
peasants in Lombardy carrying over their arms, 
or on their heads, in great shining twisted 
heaps. I have sometimes heard it asked, with 
wonder, whether those pale, golden masses of 
hair — the true biondina tint — could have been 
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always natural ? On the contrary, it was often 
artificial — the colour, not the hair. 

"In the days of the elder Palma and 
Georgione, yellow hair was the fashion, and the 
paler the tint the more admired. The women 
had a method of discharging the natural colour 
by first washing their tresses in some chemical 
preparation, and then exposing them to the 
sun. I have seen a curious old Venetian print, 
perhaps satirical, which represents the process. 
A lady is seated on the roof, or balcony, of her 
house, wearing a sort of broad-brimmed hat 
without a crown. The long hair is drawn over 
these wide brims, and spread out in the sun- 
shine, while the face is completely shaded." 

Besides the colouring of the hair by what 
may be called a chemical process, destroying 
the original colour, the ancients resorted to the 
less artificial and mechanical mode of making 
their hair of the desired yellow by sprinkling it 
with a golden powder. The elder Galienus, the 
emperor, used this powder.* I do not know 

* TrebelliuB Pollio, *' Hist. Aug. Scriptores," lib. ii, 
p. 232. 
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whether it be from a notion of its being beau- 
tiful that many of the Arabs of Aden make 
their hair yellow by the use of day of that 
colour. 

iEUan uses a very strong expression, which 
reminds us of the terms in which the use of 
ointments on the person is spoken of in the 
Hebrew Scriptures, when he says that Deme- 
trius himself and his pavement flowed with 
unguents. The fresh flowers of every season 
were strewed below him that he might walk 
among them. This use of flowers, as it has 
something in it of a passion for the charms 
of nature, is certainly the most defensible, as it 
is the most refined and elegant of Sybarite 
luxuries. 

Heliogabalus, otherwise a contemptible crea- 
ture in comparison with Demetrius, according to 
the Augustan historian, strewed his seats, his 
beds, and the porticos of his houses with roses, 
and walked amongst lilies and violets, hya- 
cinths and narcissuses. When the younger 
Dionysius revelled with the women of Locria, 
he filled the insides of his palaces with roses 
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and wild thyme. The Emperor GalieDus> the 
elder, lay on beds of roses, which he procured 
even in spring. 

iElian has devoted a chapter to the history 
of two Sybarites — Straton of SidocT, and 
Nicodes of Cyprus — who contended with each 
other who should be most magnificent, luxu- 
rious, and delicate ; and when the one heard of 
any great exhibition of splendid voluptuousness 
on the part of the other, he made it his busi- 
ness to throw it into the shade by something 
still more extraordinary. At his suppers, 
Straton was surroimded with beautiful women, 
singing, playing on instruments, and dancing. 
" Yet," says iElian, gravely, " neither of these 
princes could indulge in these pleasiu^s for 
ever ; but both were removed from the world 
by a violent death."* 

Polysenus tells us that Nicodes hanged him- 
self. Of Straton we learn that fearing to fall 
into the hands of the Persians, he wished to 
slay himself, but got frightened at the sight 
of the naked sword, and resolved to await his 

* iElian, lib. vii, c. 2. 
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fate, when his wife, snatching the weapon from 
his tremblitig hand, pierced him through with 
it, and then stabbing herself mortally, threw 
herself into his arms and died. The ancients 
would have called this a good wife. 

But Demetrius could unite the character of 
the warrior and the politician with that of the 
voluptuary. The union is not common, but is 
not unexampled. In well-authenticated history, 
the Roman Emperor Otho is the most perfect 
example of this strange mixture of the most 
luxurious effeminacy and the utmost heroism of 
soul. Surena, the Parthian general, who con- 
ducted the war against the Romans, was an 
Otho on a less conspicuous field. History pro- 
nounces him to have been the greatest warrior, 
the ablest politician, and the tallest and most 
beautiful man of his time amongst the Par- 
thians.* In his expeditions he had a thousand 
camels bearing luggage, and two hundred 
carriages conveying the women of his harem. 
Though always the foremost man in the field 
or in the assault on the fortified city, Surena's 

* Plutarch, " Crasuss." 
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beauty was distinctly of a feminine cast ; and 
while it was the Parthian custom to let the 
hair grow wild and shaggy, in order to strike 
terror into their foes, their heroic general, the 
most warlike amongst them, painted his face 
and parted his locks eflfeminately on his fore- 
head, after the luxurious fashion of the Medes. 
On the part of Surena, who carried with 
him in all his marches a train of the most 
beautiful Parthian women, and spent his nights 
with them in feasting and licentious singing 
and dancing, it was bitter mockery when he 
showed his court the indecent books of Aris- 
tides, which had fallen into his hands amongst 
the baggage of the Romans, as evidence of the 
luxuriousness of their enemies, who could not 
travel without such things. 

Amongst warlike and energetic monarchs 
who were at the same time addicted to those 
soft vices which usually break down all manli- 
ness of character, the History of England gives 
us Edgar, Henry II., and Edward IV. France 
presents us with Francis I. and Henry IV., and 
the German empire gives us Frederick, the 
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great opponent of ecclesiastical despotism in 
the thirteenth century. Ladislaus, king of 
Naples, who was murdered by a young woman 
of Florence by means of a poisoned handker- 
chief, was a man of this stamp. " This good 
captain," says Montaigne, " courageous and 
ambitious, proposed to himself, as the chief end 
of his ambition, the completion of his pleasure 
and the enjoyment of some rare beauty."* 

In the other sex this character is not so rare 
as amongst men. From the Semiramis of 
Assyria, to the Semiramis of the North, Catha- 
rine of Russia, there is a well filled up list of 
women, illustrious for their heroic spirit and 
infamous for their licentious passions. 

Beauty, voluptuousness, and valour were met 
in the famed queen of Assyria. " Semiramis," 
says i351ian, " was of all women most beautiful, 
but careless of her charms."t There is amongst 
the portraits of GronoviusJ a full-length figure 

* Montaigne, ** Essais,*' p. 537. 
f iElian, lib. vii, c. 1. 

t Gronovius, " Thesaurus Antiq. Gracarum," torn i. 
Note. 
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of this remaikabk woman, robed dosdy to the 
feet, with a sknder caraoet on her head, and 
attended by a dore. Ancient &ble rdates that 
as her mother, Dereete, was after death changed 
into a fish with the £ioe of a beaatifiil woman, 
so Semiramis was metamorphosed mto a dove, 
which hence became the Babylonian emblem. 
The dove is the bird of Venus, the represen- 
tative of tenderness and love ; and the transmi- 
gration of the soul of Semiramis was charac- 
teristic of the softer passions of that warlike 
woman. 

Justin teOs us something about her person. 
When she passed herself off as the son and not 
the widow of Ninus, Semiramis was aided by 
the circumstance that both were about the 
same stature, both had the same slender voice, 
and both in features resembled each other. She 
covered her arms and legs with her robe and 
placed a tiara on her head ; and in order that 
she might not appear to be concealing anything 
under this dress, she commanded the whole 
people to be attired in the same way, in 
consequence of which this dress became 
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national.* This is the dress in which she ap- 
pears in the picture in Gronovius. 

^lian tells us that Semiramis did not exult 
when in the chase she captured a lion, but was 
proud when she took a lioness, the danger of 
the feat being esteemed much greater.f 

It is really a pretty story which is told of* 
Semiramis by Valerius Maximus. She was 
one day dressing her hair, when tidings reached 
her that Babylon had revolted. She had got 
the curls on one side of her head to her mind, 
but the tresses on the other were still in loose 
disorder. But she threw herself, as she was, at 
the head of her soldiers, and flew to the siege, 
and did not complete her toilet till she had first 
reduced the city to obedience. Her statue in 
Babylon represented her as she appeared on 
that day before its walls. { 

It is somewhat remarkable that Sir Walter 
Raleigh, who, in his melancholy and grand 
history, has more than once expressed the most 

* Justin, lib. I, c. 1. 

t iElian xii, c. 39. 

t Valerius Maximus, lib. ix, c. in, sec. 4. 
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false opinions about the wickedness of woman, 
refuses to believe the voice of all history regard- 
ing the licentiousness of Semiramis. " For her 
vicious life," he says, ". I ascribe the report 
thereof to the envious and lying Grecians." 
His reasons for disbehef are, however, such as 
cannot be allowed to invalidate a historical 
relation. " For delicacie and ease," he continues, 
" do more often accompanie licentiousnesse in 
men and women than labour and hazzard do."* 
I have already shown that this rule, as regards 
men, is not without its exceptions ; as regards 
women, it is still less to be looked on as uni- 
versal. The licentiousness of Semiramis is 
established by constant and uniform historical 
tradition. Thus Juvenal, speaking of the 
effeminate arts of the Emperor Otho, who 
applied plasters of bread to his face to make it 
delicate, declares that this was what neither 
Semiramis nor Cleopatra did.f Diodorus 
represents her as building a palace, and con- 

* Raleigh, "History of the World," book i, c. 12, 
sec. 4. Lond. 1614. 

t Juvenalis, ** Sat." lib. ii, p. 108. 
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structing gardens in one of her cities, and 
making her habitation remarkable in the same 
way as in modem history the tower of Nesle is 
by the amours of the French princesses.''^ 
Procopius, in his " Anecdota," in which he has 
so many terrible things to tell of the wickedness 
of women, refers as to an undoubted fact to 
the dissolute life of Semiramis {I,siJ,i^xfjniog 
axoXatrrov |3toi/).t And our own Shakespere 
has embodied the spirit of ancient history 
regarding this famous woman — 

*' Or wilt thou sleep ? we'll have thee to a couch, 
•Softer and sweeter than the lustful bed 
On purpose trimm'd up for Semiramis." + 

* " Diod. Siculus," lib. ii, c. 13. 

t Procopius, " Anecdota," p. 5. Lipsiae, 1827. 

I •* Taming of the Shrew." Ind. sc. 2. 
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The younger Scipio Africanus, according to 
the testimony of his fiiend the historian Poly- 
bius, which is followed by Livy and iElian, was 
extremely beautiful. His person appears to 
have indicated his amiable and elegant mind. 
He studied the Greek literature, and anticipated 
the cultivation of the age of Augustus. " He 
had nothing of the old Roman severity about 
him," says Michelet ; " his was rather a Greek 
genius resembling that of Alexander." 

Livy has a passage about Scipio, which gives 
us a high idea of his prepossessing appearance, 
from the impression which it made onMassanissa. 
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He tells us that Massanissa, being desirous of 
entering into an alliance with the Romans, had 
formed a great admiration of Scipio, from the 
fame of his actions, and had conceived in his 
mind that the hero was vast and statelv in 
his person. Scipio, says the historian, had 
much majesty in his nature. His hair was 
long and flowing His person was not scru- 
pulously adorned, but manly and truly militar}^ 
Being then just recovered from a sickness, he 
appeared as if he had been in the flower of his 
youth.* From a passage in Tacitus, in re- 
ference to Germanicus, we learn that Scipio 
walked without retinue, with uncovered feet, 
and in a similar dress with his soldiers.f 

* Livius, lib. xxviii. 

t Tacitus, " Annales," ii, c. 59. 
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The famous dictator Sylla considered himself, 
and was regarded by others, as a beauty. He 
had yellow hair, with a complexion in which 
red and white were strangely contrasted. His 
eyes were of a lively blue, and fierce and 
threatening. Owing to the mixture of colom^ 
in his face, Plutarch, from whom we have these 
particulars about Sylla's person, tells us that a 
satirist of the time compared it to a mulberry 
strewed with flour. Sylla, who believed himself 
to be the handsomest man of his time, grounded 
his claims mainly on his fine hair. When the 
soothsayers announced that the troubles of 

VOL. I. K 
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Rome were to be settled by a man of courage 
and superior beauty, Sylla declared that this 
could be none other than himself; "for my 
golden hair," he said, " sufficiently proves my 
beauty; and after what I have achieved, I 
need not hesitate in avowing myself a man of 
courage."* 

Sylla was reckoned the most fortunate man 
of his times; and we find from the excuse 
which a woman made for touching him with 
her hand, as he sat in the theatre, that it was 
with the ancients, as it is with the modems, 
considered lucky to touch a lucky person. 
From youth to age, he was an indiscreet 
admirer of female beauty, and was passionately 
beloved by the sex, Plutarch appears to be 
right in believing that he was not naturally 
cruel, notwithstanding the crimes into which 
his position and desire to rule drove him. His 
passion for a country life, and his actual retire- 
ment from the city, and his pursuit of rural 
sports and fishing, are curious traits in his 
character. 

♦ Plutarch, " Sylla.'* 
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The charms of Cleopatra, the renowned 
Queen of Egypt, are more celebrated than the 
beauty of any other woman named in history, 
with the exception of Helen of Troy. Histo- 
rians, hearing of her fascinations, have attri- 
buted them all to mere face and form. Thus 
Dion assumes that she was the most beautiful 
of all women. Yet," though her perfections 
affected the course of this world's history, there 
is reason to believe the testimony of Plutarch, 
that the beauty of her face and figure was not 
remarkable beyond that of women of whose 
attractions less has been said and written. In 

K 2 
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stature she was small. Michelet calls her ^* a 
little wonder;" and, in his usual picturesque 
style, in allusion to her having got herself con- 
veyed to Caesar when he was in Alexandria, in 
a bundle of clothes, says, " The height of her 
who was carried to Caesar, wrapped up in a 
bundle upon the shoulders of ApoUodorus, 
could not have been very imposing." The 
heads of Cleopatra, on medals and coins, repre- 
sent her as bearing a considerable resemblance 
in features to her second lover, Antony. As 
in him, the chin and nose are rather hooked, 
threatening an unpleasant approximation at an 
early age. The nose of Cleopatra is also not 
so decidedly feminine as a sound taste would 
demand. 

All accounts, however, agree in attributing 
to Cleopatra an infinite variety of accomplish- 
ments, the rarest literary acquirements, a know- 
ledge of languages only equalled in anci^it 
times by that attributed to Mithridates, the 
marvellous King of Pontus, the finest taste in 
the arts, an unexplainable grace in her man- 
ners, the most bewitching powers of conversa- 
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tion, and a tone of voice which made those 
powers irresistible. Dion, who says that she 
excelled all other women in elegance of form, 
tells us that there was such a grace in her voice, 
that with whatever man she spoke, she could 
wheedle him with this charm, and could draw 
any one, however averse to love by nature or 
years, to be enamoured of her.* 

Cleopatra was in her twentieth year when 
she captivated Julius Csesar ; and she was 
twenty-five when Antony became her admirer. 
Antony, however, it is stated by Appian, when 
he was general of the horse in Egypt, under 
Gabinius, had seen Cleopatra, then a child, and 
conceived a love for her.f At her death she 
was in her fortieth year, and it is evident that 
at that age she did not despair of charming 
Augustus ; and if she failed there, it is not fair 
to attribute her want of success to any decay in 
her powers of pleasing, but to her having, in 
that selfish and cold-blooded politician, the very 
worst subject possible to work upon. 

* Dion CasnoB, '' Hist. Rom.'' lib. xlii, c. 42, p. 201 . 
t Appian, ''De Bell. Civ." lib. v, c. 8. 
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The amours of Cleopatra with Julius, are for- 
gotten by the general reader in the greater cele- 
brity and greater historical consequences of her 
love of Marc Antony. As I shall notice in the 
sketch of Julius, Merivale attributes a deterio* 
rating influence over his mind from his passion 
for the Egyptian Queen. I am not able to trace 
a false step in all the splendid career of Csesar. 
Dion, however, gives support to the opinion of 
this excellent historian, and alludes to actions 
of Caesar which he did purely out of love to 
Cleopatra; and he tells us that on their first 
meeting, Csesar became her slave. It is a 
strong expression to apply to one of the most 
vigorously minded men that ever lived ; but 
Caesar was also the most refined man of his 
time, and experience testifies that all cultiva- 
tion of the mind only weakens its powers of 
resisting the fascination of beauty and graceful 
manners. 

" On women, nature did bestow two eyes 

Like heaven's bright lamps in matchless beauty shining. 

Whose beams do soonest captivate the wise, 

And learned heads made rare by art's refining." 
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I have noticed the introduction of Cleopatra, 
by stealth, into the presence of Caesar. When 
Apollodorus laid down his precious burden, 
there took place a remarkable interview. It 
was an interview between the two most intel- 
lectually gifted persons who perhaps ever met 
together, the two most accomplished persons 
of their age, perhaps of any age. Never in this 
world, either before or since, did such a pair 
meet in one apartment, in one city, in one 
country. Nature had prodigally lavished all her 
graces on both the man and the woman, and 
both had cultivated all the faculties of their 
minds with the utmost assiduity and the most 
splendid success. As has been observed of 
others who have fallen in love together, there 
were several points of resemblance between the 
two. Both were amongst the most learned 
persons of their times, both had a passion for 
an elegant, refined, and magnificent voluptuous- 
ness, both had an ornamental Greek cast of 
mind, both were of high courage, both were 
fearless of danger and death, and both were 
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irreligious, or rather the religion of both was of 
that kind which prevailed amongst the Egyp- 
tians and the Greeks, and which taught that 
the certainty and the quick approach of death, 
and the thick darkness which hung over the 
nature and the very existence of the future and 
unseen world, were the most powerful reasons 
for making the best use of the present ; motived 
calling on them to eat, drink, and be merry; 
and particularly to love ; that spirit which gives 
its bright lights and its deep shades to the 
finest ode of Catullus : " Vivamus, mea Desbia, 
et amemus." 

The conversation between Caesar and Cleo- 
patra, in all probability, was carried on in 
Greek, being the court language of the tinae ; 
and being also, as we learn from Martial and 
Juvenal and other authorities, the language of 
love amongst the Romans. 

Plutarch represents Cleopatra at twenty-five, 
as feeling certain that when she appeared before 
hinii Antony would not be able to resist her in 
the ripeness of her beauty and understanding, 
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seeing that when an inexperienced girl and 
ignorant of the world, she had made a conquest 
of Caesar and of the son of Pompey. 

Bayle is extremely pleased with this reasoning 
of Cleopatra's, and has in more than one place 
taken an opportunity of enforcing his doctrine 
of the powerlessness of mere beauty of face and 
person when not supported by intellectual 
resources. "This argument," he says, "is 
much better than those persons imagine who 
only talk about girls of fifteen, of roses half 
blown, and with whom twenty is an entrance 
upon old age — ^impertinent persons, who might 
Basily discover, both by what is passing in their 
own times and by the history of former ages, 
that the women who have most charmed great 
princes, and have made the greatest disturbances 
in courts, were of an age which enabled them to 
acquire an experience in business and to perfect 
their understanding, and that there are few 
whose empire is of long duration if the graces 
of the mind do not second those of the body.""* 

And again, in speaking of Csesonia, the wife 

* Bayle. Art. " Dellius." 
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of Caligula, Bayle says : *^ It is strange that 
this woman, being neither young nor beautiful, 
and having already had three children to her 
husband, was able to inspire a passion so ardent 
and so constant in this barbarian ; but, however 
much may be said about the first flower of 
youth, it will be seen, if the matter is carefully 
considered, that the address and practice of a 
woman of from thirty to forty uphold her reign 
better when she is mistress of a prince than 
the mere beauty of a girl would do."* 

Plutarch lets us know that Cleopatra was 
neither younger nor more beautiful than Antony's 
virtuous wife Octavia ; and founding upon this 
information, Brantome has gone the length of 
nearly disallowing any beauty whatever to Cleo- 
patra, and of asserting that Octavia was a 
hundred times prettier, and that it was entirely 
Cleopatra's talk that seduced Antony. ** It was 
on this account," he says, " that Marc Antony 
loved Cleopatra so much, and preferred her to 
his wife Octavia, who was a hundred times more 
loveable ('aimablej and beautiful than Cleo- 

* Bayle, Art. "Caligula." 
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patra; but this Cleopatra had so delicate a 
discourse ("la parole si affect^ej^ and her words 
were so much to the purpose, with her loose 
fashions and graces, that Antony forgot every- 
thing for her love."* 

Cleopatra's voice has been compared to an 
instrument of many strings. There is a voice 
in some women, which, by some not easily ex- 
plainable sympathy between it and those who 
listen to it, will do almost anything; it will 
atone for the want of youth and beauty, and has 
a power which may without a figure of speech 
be called magical. It will make a set of insipid 
va*ses appear in the reading to be the poetry of 
the heart; it will carry through a worthless 
drama, and make it pass for a fine tragedy. 

It is one half the battle with an actress if she 
appear on the stage with a voice of this kind. 
To such a voice as this it is said that Madame 
Roland owed in a great measure the strange 
fascination which her eloquence exerted on all 
who came within the circle of her attractions. 

* Bnmtome, " Dames Gkdantes." (Euvresa torn. iii» 
p. 279. 
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Miss Kavanagh, following the contemporary 
authorities, has attempted to describe it. '^ Great 
as was the power of her personal charms, it 
yielded to that of her voice. Those who had 
heard it once could never forget it again. The 
low, clear tones — ^so mellow and so deep — 
haunted them like a strain of exquisite melody 
through years, long after she who gave them 
utterance had perished on a scaffold."* 

Madame Roland herself was sensible what 
a gift this is, and has left it on record that the 
voice of her husband, " Roland the Just," was 
not a well-modulated one. To this voice of 
hers and the infectious nature of political £ma- 
ticism, Madame Roland's influence in her day 
is chiefly to be attributed. Heir character is not 
an amiable one. I can never read the fate of 
Marie Antoinette without sorrow ; but I confess 
I think that the death of Madame Roland was 
just a piece of retributive justice, and I have no 
pity to afford her. 

The Roman writers have used the strongest 
terms to describe the madness of Antony's 

* "Women of France," vol. ii, p. 141. 
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passion for Cleopatra — that passion for which 
it is not an heroic exaggeration to say that he 
lost the empire of the world ; for he undoubtedly 
entered on the contest for the prize with an 
amount of favour and popularity with the 
Romans, both citizens and soldiers, of which 
his successful rival Octavius was destitute. 

"After the death of Cassius and Brutus," 
says Appian, " Csesar went to Italy, and Antony 
proceeded to Asia, where Cleopatra, the Queen 
of Egypt, having met him, instantly conquered 
him at first sight ; and their love brought des- 
truction on themselves, and after them entailed 
numerous ills on all Egypt."* " Antony," he 
says in another place, " wounded in soul at the 
sight of her, presently began to love her as if 
he were a boy, although he was then forty 
years of age, having, as is said, always had a 
disposition for such passions."! 

The historian represents him as throwing 
aside all the former energy of his nature, foU 
lowing only the commands of Cleopatra, with 

* Appian, ** De Bell. Civ." lib. v, c. i. 
t Ibid. lib. y, c. 8. 
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an utter disregard to all laws, human and divine. 
"All the great army," says the same writer, 
^' with which Antony terrified the Bactrians and 
the Indians more remote than these, Cleopatra 
alone rendered of no avail, for out of his desire 
for her he did not commence the war at the 
proper time, and he did everything without 
consideration, not being master of his senses, 
and so enslaved by the witchcraft of that woman, 
that he thought not so much of victory as of a 
speedy return to her."* 

Dion speaks in a similar manner. " Antony, 
seized with the love of Cleopatra, cared nothing 
henceforth for honour, but served the Egyptian 
woman."t Our own Dr. South, in his admi- 
rable sermon on " ill-disposed affections, the 
cause of error in judgment," has noticed the 
weakness of Antony with his usual vigour of 
language and closeness of logic. " Show me," 
he says, " so much as one wise counsel or action 
of Marcus Antonius, a person otherwise both 

* Appian, '* Parthica." Opera, lib. iv, p. 276. Lipsise, 
1829. 
t Dion, lib. xlviii, p. 371. 
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valiant and eloquent, after that he had subdued 
his understanding to his affections, and his affec- 
tions to Cleopatra !'* 

Cleopatra was certainly no model of purity, 
but her wickedness has been exaggerated by 
the Roman writers. Dion speaks of her ex- 
treme general licentiousness.* Her wickedness 
and her beauty have been exaggerated in thd 
purest spirit of romance by Aurelius Victor.f 
Yet her amours with Caesar and with Antony, 
and her unsuccessful attempt upon Octavius, 
appear to have been mingled in her mind with 
a desire to preserve the independence of her 
sovereignty. Women are generally religious, 
and much worse women than Cleopatra was 
— ^for she was a saint in comparison with many 
of the Roman queens, even Christian queens — 
have been devout. This alleviation or aggra- 
vation of her guilt, whichever it may be called, 
it does not appear that Cleopatra could plead. 

* Dion, lib. li, p. 453. 

t S. Aureliua Victor : ** Hsec tantse libidinis fuit, ut 
saepe prostiterit ; tantae pulchritudinis, ut multi noctem 
illius morte emerint." 
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Amongst her other wild freaks with 
Antony, Cleopatra, the queen of a deeply 
religious people — the people who had torn in 
pieces the Roman soldier who, hy accident, had 
killed a sacred cat— appeared in the garb and 
character of the awful Isis — whose veil, the 
ancient inscription said, no mortal had ever 
removed — while the graceless Antony acted the 
part of her Osiris. 

Our notions of a charming woman are 
terribly shocked when we hear of Cleopatra, 
even in the presence of Octavius, flying at one 
of her slaves, and tearing his face with her 
nails. I do not know if we are more or less 
shocked at this than at hearing how the philo- 
sophical Cato, before proceeding to meditate 
with Plato on the immortality of the soul, gave 
his attendant a blow on the mouth because he 
had considerately removed his sword, fearing 
that his master was about to do himself a 
mischief. 

But the ideas of different ages and coimtries 
are very dissimilar in matters of this kind. 
Even in fiction, where the writer has it in his 
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power to make all his great people decorous 
and amiable, we find, in the " Arabian Nights' 
Entertainments," the most accomplished ladies 
doing as Cleopatra did. Badoura, the charm- 
ing Princess of China, seizes her nurse by the 
hair of the head, and beats her till her face is 
covered with blood. 

But even in Cleopatra's days, it is grati- 
fying to find that Ovid, in that book of his 
" Art of Love," which is devoted to instructing 
the fair sex how to make themselves agreeable, 
expresses his repulsion to a woman who loses 
her temper, and beats or scratches her maid- 
servant. 

There was a Lucrezia Gonzagua, a learned 
woman of the sixteenth century, whose name 
has descended to the present day with the 
warmest commendations of her erudition, 
virtue and piety. Her injudicious admirers 
published her epistolary correspondence as far 
as it could be collected, including the letters which 
she wrote on her purely household affairs. A 
quotation is made fi*om one of these letters by 
Bayle, the effect of which is to destroy all the 

VOL. I. L 
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reputation of goodness which her friends have 
endeavoured to rear up for her. She is writing 
to Lucia, who appears to have been at the head 
of her domestic establishment, about a maid, 
Livia, and says : " If Livia is not obedient to 
you, lift her petticoats to her head, and whip 
her till her flesh be blue and the blopd run 
down to her heels." Such letters as these, 
Bayle cahnly says, might have been suppressed 
without doing injury to the writer.* I believe 
Lucrezia Gonzagua was an impudent woman, 
and a hypocrite in morality and religion. 

I earnestly trust that it is not true what is to 
be read in books of the women of South Caro- 
lina — famous for their neat ancles, and their 
amazing chastity — that they not only will give 
orders for the flogging of a slave, even a female 
slave, but will themselves see the brutaUty 
carried into effect. If there really be such 
beasts in the shape, or in anything like the 

* Bayle. Art. ''Gonzague" (Lucrece). "Se Livia 
non vi e obbediente, alzatele in capo i drappi e datelene 
tante che le cami si facciano livide e il sangue le scorra 
sino alle calcagne.'' 
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shape of women — for the Carolina women are 
said to be not very much in that shape — what 
sort of savages of men must they be who fall 
in love with them, or can even endure their 
society ? 

Plutarch has given us a great part of the 
information which we have about Cleopatra, 
He had, he tells us, picked up from his grand- 
father all that could be learned of the history of 
her and Antony ; and while Plutarch is censur- 
able for inaccuracy in dates, and in the drier 
parts of history, this was just a subject on which 
this peculiarly interesting writer would be de- 
sirous of being correct, and well-informed. 

The arts which Cleopatra had practised 
through life did not desert her in her final un- 
successful struggle. " She played boldly," says 
Merivale, " with the loaded die, and threw her 
last cast with a hand that had never faltered."* 
Her last effort to preserve her independence 
is well described by Dion. When she received 
Octavius, she was lying on a splendid couchi 

* Merivale, " History of the Romans under the 
Empire/' in, p. 336. Liond. 1851. 
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highly adorned, but in mourning-weeds ; which, 
the historian tells us, became her wonderfully 
well. She was surrounded by the portraits of 
Julius, and had the letters of her illustrious 
lover in her bosom. She wept and kissed the 
letters, and threw herself down before the bust 
of Caesar, and adored it. She then turned her 
eyes towards Octavius, and spoke to him in 
those tones which had melted the souls of 
Julius and Antony, but they were lost upon the 
heartless triumvir, who afterwards in cold blood 
murdered the boy whom Cleopatra was pleased 
to call the child of Julius. 

The queen was vexed that Octa^dus said 
nothing about her kingdom, and spoke not a 
word of love ; she threw herself at his feet, but 
drew from him nothing but harsh reproaches. 
This was not the language which she had been 
accustomed to hear, when she chose .to exert 
her powers of seducing and pleasing. Octavius, 
who was anxious to prevent her from conmiit- 
ting suicide, left her in what he believed to be 
safe custody. 

But Cleopatra disappointed the insolent con- 
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queror of the gratification which he had pro- 
posed to himself in dragging along the great 
enchantress in his triumphal procession. She 
had learnedly studied the nature of various 
poisons, in order to ascertain which produced 
the easiest death. "The true euthanasia/' 
says Merivale, " she discovered, it is said, in the 
bite of the asp, which suffused the brain with 
languor and forgetfulness, and extinguished the 
faculties without any sense of suffering." 

The bite of the asp of Egypt, according to 
the ancients, is followed by a desire of sleep, 
and a death without pain. An asp was brought 
into the queen's apartment, concealed in a 
basket of figs. The sight of her deliverer filled 
her with joy. Cleopatra died in a manner 
characteristic of her elegant tastes; and the 
Roman writers, hired to load her memory with 
execration, are unable to speak of her last 
moments without admiration. She adorned 
herself in her richest robes, and had the dead 
body of Antony placed beside her on a golden 
couch. She anointed herself with perfumes, 
while her maids placed the royal diadem of 
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EgrpI on her had. She thm appGed die a^ 
toher Tcmsy and dqiC inlD death. 

The anointiiig of At bodr with perfames 
was an andent mode of pRpariog for death. 
Frextshanios, in a note on die passage in 
Floras, in whidi die historian notices the deadi 
of Ckopatr^ remarks that the practioe is not 
eiMidemned by oar Sarionr. The reference of 
the ooomientator is to that pathetic and beaatifbl 
passage in the Gospd where, when the dis- 
cqdes murmnred against the woman who 
poured the alabaster-box of predous ointment 
on his head, our Ijord says, ^ Why trouble ye 
the woman ? for she hath wrought a good work 
upon me. For in that she hath poured this 
ointment on my head, she cfid it for my bariaL 
Verihr I say unto you, wheresoever this Goqpd 
shall be preached in the whole world, diere 
shall also this which this woman hath done be 
told for a memorial of her." 

The scene after Cleopatra's death is de> 
scribed by Hutarch with great picturesque 
beauty. When the officers of Augustus burst 
into the apartment, Cleopatra was dead, and 
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her maid Iras had also expired at her feet. 
Charmion, the other maid, half-fainting, was 
placing the diadem aright on the queen's brow. 
" Was this well done ?" said one of the officers. 
" Perfectly well," said Charmion ; " and worthy 
the daughter of the King of Egypt," and Char- 
mion then fell down dead. 

There were no discolorations or spots, the 
usual indications of poison, to be found on the 
body of Cleopatra. The marks of two small 
punctures were, it is said, discovered on her 
arm ; and Octavius employed the Egyptian 
serpent-charmers in the vain attempt to bring 
her to life again. 

In the triumphal procession of the conqueror, 
the image of Cleopatra had two serpents twined 
about the arms» A golden statue of her was 
placed in the temple of Venus, round the walls 
of which several ornaments, which belonged to 
her, were suspended. 

Mrs. Jameson, in describing the Cleopatra of 
Shakespere, has described the real Cleopatra. 
" Her mental accomplishments, her unequalled 
graces, her woman's wit and woman's wiles, her 
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irresistible allurements, her starts of irregular 
grandeur, her bursts of ungovernable temper, 
her vivacity of imagination, her petulant caprice, 
her fickleness and her fiedsehood, her tenderness 
and her truth, her childish susceptibility to 
flattery, her magnificent spirit, her royal pride, 
the gorgeous Eastern colouring of her cha- 
racter; all these contradictory elements has 
Sbakespere seized, mingled them in their ex- 
tremes, and fused them into one brilliant 
impersonation of classical elegance, oriental 
voluptuousness, and gipsey sorcery."* 

* "Characteristics of Women," vol. ii, p. 123. 
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JULIUS CiESAR. 



We have, fortunately, a complete-enough 
portrait of Julius Caesar, and we know a good 
deal, though not nearly so much as it would be 
desirable that we knew, of his habits and mode 
of life. He was a tall, slender, well-made man, 
with a long pale face; his brow was high but 
not broad; he had dark sparkling eyes, and 
his mouth was rather large. '^ A slight puffing 
of the under lip,'* says Merivale, " which may 
be traced in some of his best busts, must un- 
doubtedly have detracted from the admirable 
contour of his countenance." Yet he was still 
reckoned handsome, and in his moments of 
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vanity he delighted to trace his descent through 
his ancestor, lulns, to the love of the goddess 
of beauty for the mortal Anchises ; while the 
name of his ancestress, Venus, was actually 
stamped on some of his coins. 

His features, it is said, had something of the 
feminine grace which afterwards appeared in his 
nephew Octavius. Velleius Paterculus, who, 
however, is accused of flattering the emperors, 
tells us that Julius was the most eminent in 
beauty of all the citizens.* His coins and busts 
represent him m his declining years, when his 
brow was furrowed with deep and painful 
thought, and when the alternate military seve* 
rity and licentious indulgence of his early life 
had brought on premature decay. In youth he 
had in a great measure deserved the praise of 
Velleius. It was then that he affected that 
carelessness in dress, in reference to which Sylla 
was constantly urging the aristocracy — none 
of whom, with the exception of himself, was 
capable of measuring the grandeur of Caesar's 

* VeUeius Pater. **Hist. Rom.*' Ub. ii, p. 149. 
Lugd. fiat. 1653. 
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soul, or the vastness of the ambition by which 
it was devoured — to beware of " the ill-girt 
boy" {puerum male pra^cinctum.)* 

JuliuSy however, when a youth, might, out of 
policy, indulge in the loose dress of the de- 
bauchees of the time, while he was secretly 
meditating schemes of future greatness ; or, 
possibly, while pursuing his pleasures, a negli- 
gence in matters of dress might be part of his 
system. Ovid, living very near his time, has 
expressly recommended carelessness of costume 
as a means of attraction, alleging that it was by 
a total neglect of hair-dressing, and such like 
fopperies, that Theseus had won the beautiful 
Ariadne ; and that the greatest achievements in 
conquering hearts had been made by men who 
took no pidns in adorning their persons.f 

Michelet, in his history of Rome, has a fine 
picture of Csesar. ** I should like," he says, 
'' to have seen this white and pale figure, faded 
before its time by the debauches of Rome, 
this delicate epileptic man, marching under the 

* Suetonius, " Julius," c. 45. 
t Ovid, ''Ars. Amat." lib. i. 
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rains of Ganl, at the head of his legioDS, swim- 
ming over livers, or riding on horsd>adc be- 
tween the litters in whidi his secactaries were 
carried*'' Suetonius, in a short chapter (the 
fifty-seventh), has furnished the idea so beauti- 
fully brought out here. 

In manhood, and in his latter years, the ooce 
*' ill-girt boy " paid attention to the neatness of 
his attire. He shaved carefully — there is no 
bust or coin of Caesar with a beard — he was 
fond of gems and jewels, and loved a becoming 
magnificence in his houses. 

Caesar, though his health was generally good, 
was subject to starting in his sleep, to fieunting, 
and to the felling sickness, having twice been 
seized with epilepsy in public."* This« latter 
malady is generally found in connection with 
feebleness of mind, or rather tends to induce 
mental weakness. Merivale, in noticing the 
case of Caesar, mentions that Napoleon had 
attacks of epilepsy. Caesar's intellect certainly 
is amongst the very highest that ever shone 
upon the world. The story that Mahomet^ a 

* Suetonius, " Julius/' c. 45. 
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man of the most vigorous mind, was subject to 
falling sickness, is unknown to genuine history, 
being a fable invented by his Christian oppo- 
nents. 

Caesar's baldness, with the notion which the 
ancients attached to the falling of the hair from 
the head, subjected him to much ridicule. His 
soldiers, when they accompanied him in his 
Gallic triumph, with the licence accorded to 
them on such occasions, did not fail to jeer him 
on this score.* He tried as far as he could to 
conceal this defect by bringing forward his hair ; 
and, as I have elsewhere noticed, of all the 
honours conferred upon him by the senate, that 
which most delighted his heart was the right of 
continually wearing the laurel wreath round his 
brows. 

The historians who have most severely cen- 
sured Caesar's want of chastity, have allowed 
that he was temperate in eating and drink- 

ing.t 

Caesar's eloquence was of the very highest 

* Soetonius, ''Julius," c. 51. 
t Ibid. 0. 53. 
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and most elkctive order. Cioero confessed 
that he did not know any orator tD whom 
Caesar ought to give plaoeL He spolce, we are 
told, with a shrin voice, and used modi gestart, 
but with great gracefuhiess. His language was 
just what might be expected of him — the 
image of his mind. It was, aoooniing to 
Cioero, " elegant, and splendid, and magnifioent, 
and gaierous.''* 

The horses of great warriors become tbe 
subjects of history. Caesar's &Lvourite hc»ise, it 
is gravely said, had feet almost like those of a 
man, the hoofs being divided into toes. He 
had beeo reared with gre^ care, as the augurs 
had predicted that the owner of this strange 
animal would become the master of the worid. 
Amongst the presages of Caesar's death, we 
are told bv Suetonius that the horses which he 
had let loose to graze refused to eat their food, 
and ^ed tears abundantly; as Homer, in a 
verj^ tender passage, represents the horses of 
Achilles weeping bitterly for the death of their 
charioteer. In some of the poems about the 

* Suetonius, " Julius," 55. 
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Cid, the Cid's horse, Babieca, comes to see his 
master die, and sheds tears as he follows his 
fimeral. 

Julius, says Velleius, had " a soul elevated 
beyond human nature and belief." Certainly, 
after allowing all the defects which the most 
severe criticism has been able to discover in his 
character, it still remains one of the most won- 
derfully great and symmetrical in history, 
presenting a union of strength and energy with 
gracefulness, elegance and refinement, such as 
have neither before nor since been met with in 
one man. 

From the time that, when a mere boy, he — 
and he alone — offered resistance to the tyranny 
of Sylla and the aristocracy, till he rose to the 
head of the empire, it is difficult to detect one 
single error or one false step in the whole of 
his splendid career. He gathered together the 
fragments of the popular party, scattered and 
down-trodden after the death of Marius, and 
led them on, without a single repulse, to the 
final overthrow of the aristocracy. Though no 
one on whom it was ever bestowed better 
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merited the title of the "father of his 
country," which a grateful people bestowed 
upon him, it is his higher praise that in him 
the feelings of patriotism were mingled with 
aspirations for the good of all mankind. He 
protected the peaceable citizen from the tyranny 
of the noble, and the inhabitant of the most 
remote province of Rome justly regarded Csesar 
as his friend. 

Strangers of all nations bewailed his death : 
his tomb was visited, with lamentations, night 
after night by the Jews, abhorred by the 
Romans, and oppressed by them all but by 
Caesar. He may even be said to have, by an- 
ticipation, taken a generous revenge on his 
cowardly assassins. There was scarcely one of 
them, whom he had not overwhelmed wdth 
favours. He had spared the life of Marcus 
Brutus, and taken him to his bosom after he 
had forfeited pardon by appearing against him 
in arms. Decimus Brutus he had made one of 
his heirs. 

Michelet powerfully describes the sensation 
created in Rome by his death, accomplished 
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with such treachery. ^*The conspirators 
thought that twenty poignard stabs had suffi- 
ciently killed Caesar, yet never was Caesar more 
alive, more powerful, more terrible than when 
his old and worn-out body, his withered corpse, 
lay pferced with wounds. He appeared then, 
purified, redeemed, that which he had ever 
been, despite his many stains — the man of 
humanity. An actor having pronounced in the 
theatre this verse of a tragedy — * Men' men' 
servasse ut essent qui me perderent,' every eye 
was filled with tears, and a storm of sobs and 
cries burst forth." 

The greatest soldier and the most profound 
statesman of his age was eminently, as Michelet 
calls him, " the man of humanity." 

Merivale, who has done justice to his virtues, 
imagines that he can trace in the conduct and 
temper of Csesar a change for the worse after 
he became acquainted with Cleopatra. This 
excellent historian expresses himself strongly 
on this point, misled, as I think, by a laudable 
desire to « point a moral." 

" If from henceforth," he says, " we find his 

VOL. L M 
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generosity tinged with ostentation, his courage 
with arrogance, his resolution with harshness ; if 
he becomes restless, and fretful, and impatient 
of contradiction ; if his conduct is marked with 
contempt for mankind rather than with in- 
dulgence to their weaknesses, it is to this 
impure source that the melancholy change is to 
be traced." Now Caesar did not become ao* 
quainted with Cleopatra till the power of the 
aristocracy, against which he had contended, 
was broken for ever on the field of Phar- 
salia. 

After he had attained to the utmost height 
of greatness that even his splendid ambition 
could have sighed for, he appears to have been 
filled with a sad feeling of .the unsatisfactory 
nature of all earthly glory, and to have expe- 
rienced the siu'e disappointment which awaits 
the fulfilment of human wishes — the curse 
which falls on the man who has all his desires 
gratified. He became melancholy, careless of 
his now declining years, and regardless of his 
personal safety. He expressed his desire for 
death rather than for life, preferring to fall 
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by treachery to being troubled to guard 
against it. 

His life, he said with truth, was of more 
value to his country than to himself, and he 
obstinately refused to take any precautions 
whatever against the designs of his enemies 
and false fiiends. When warned particularly 
against Brutus, he said : '* Brutus will wait for 
the end of this weak body." His murder, 
calamitous to the empire, could scarcely be 
called unfortunate to himself. His prayer had 
been to be saved from a slow decay, and that 
his death might be sudden, quick, and unfore- 
seen.* Heaven, which had granted him 
success in every action of his life, might be. said 
to have gratified him in the manner in which 
he terminated it. 

Merivale remarks that on the coins which 
Brutus stamped with his effigy on one side, and 
a cap of liberty between two daggers on the 
other, " the tyrannicide's face is thin, and bears 
out the famous saying of Caesar regarding both 
hiqn and Cassius." 

* Suetonius, "Julius," c. 87. 
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Michelet says that Brutus had '^a narrow 
forehead." I presume the expression is used as 
a figure of speech for a slender understanding, 
which that weak tool of the aristocracy certainly 
had. 
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The great personal beauty of Augustus is 
matter of established history. Suetonius has 
used the strongest terms in describing the come- 
liness which distinguished him at every period 
of his life. In his entertainments, at which he 
and his friends appeared in the characters of the 
gods and goddesses, the part of Octavius was 
to represent the graceful Apollo. Prom an 
affectation of modesty, Octavius melted down 
all the silver statues that were erected in his 
honouri and dedicated the value of them in the 
form of golden tripods to the Palatine Apollo. 
He could act the humble patriot like Julius, and 
when the people were violently forcing the 
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dictatorship on him, he fell on his knees, and 
uncovering his shoulders and breast, refused the 
honour. 

Augustus was of rather short stature, but 
this was so far concealed by his extremely 
symmetrical figure, and was not, as Suetonius 
tells us, well perceived except when a tall man 
stood beside him. Besides this, he wore high 
shoes in order that he might appear taller than 
he was, a fashion which we learn was universal 
amongst the ancient princes of Persia, where 
great stature was considered an attribute of 
royalty. The features of Augustus were full of 
majesty, with something of a feminine delicacy 
in them, particularly in the mouth and chin, 
and their expression was that of great cahnness 
and tranquillity. His complexion was between 
brown and fair. His yellowish hair was slightly 
curled, and he was careless of dressing it, as he 
was of his toilet altogether. His beard he 
sometimes had clipped and sometimes shaved, 
and these operations were performed while he 
was engaged in reading or writing.* 

♦ Suetonius, " Octavius," c. 79. 
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Suetonius has noticed the lustre of the 
emperor's large eyes; Pliny tells us that [they 
were blue. Aurelius Victor, following Sue- 
tonius, has referred still more distinctly to the 
emperor's belief in their dazzling brightness. 
"In all his person," says the historian, " he 
was beautiful, but particularly so in his eyes. 
He darted their light like that of the brightest 
stars, and was willing that others looking at him 
should be struck by his glance as by the rays 
of the sun. A soldier having turned away from 
him, on being asked by the emperor why he 
did so, replied, 'Because I cannot suffer the 
lightning of your eyes.' " Such compliments 
have been but rarely paid to men ; but this 
was a prudent soldier, and I have no doubt that 
he got rapid promotion. 

Augustus's eyebrows were joined, a feature 
delightful to the ancients and repulsive to the 
moderns. The passion of the ancients was 
for eyebrows between which the separation was 
barely perceptible. " Do not," says Anacreon, 
in his directions to the painter how to paint his 
mistress, " do not separate the eyebrows nor 
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fairly join them, but let her picture have, as she 
has, the eyebrows indiscemibly running into 
each other/'* 

The emperor's ears were of the middle size ; 
his nose was elevated in the upper part, and 
drawn more slenderly below. With all the 
points of beauty which were met in him, the 
pictorial Suetonius, like a faithful artist, tells us 
that Augustus's teeth were few, small, and 
uneven ; that in his latter years he partially lost 
the sight of his left eye ; that he had a weakness 
in his left side, and often halted on the left leg, 
and sometimes had not the use of the forefinger 
of his right hand. The health of Augustus 
was weak; he was afflicted with gravel; he 
could neither endure great heat nor great cold, 
and never went out of doors even under the 
winter sun without a broad covering on his 
head. There were some roughnesses on his 
skin arising from prickling, which by the 
assiduous use of brushing were gathered to- 
gether in the form of ringworm. We need 
not credit as anything better than a mere story, 

* Anacreon. Od. xxviii. 
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as indeed Suetonius calls it, that the emperor 
had spots on his breast and belly disposed in 
the order and number of the stars in the con- 
stellation of the Bear. 

Augustus excelled all who preceded him in 
the frequency, variety, and magnificence of the 
public spectacles with which he entertained the 
people. In his youth he loved to have about 
him the most splendid Corinthian furniture, but 
in his mature years he studied plainness in 
everything. His beds and tables scarcely 
equalled the elegance of those in private houses. 
He wore the clothes that were spun for him by 
his wife, his daughter, and his nieces. His 
toga was neither tight nor loose ; his robe was 
not narrow neither was it broad, like those of 
the nobles.* 

Augustus caused his too famous daughter 
Julia, and his nieces Julia and Agrippina, to be 
taught spinning; no doubt from a sincere 
desire to keep them in the paths of virtue. In ^ 
Rome, from the days of the chaste Lucretia, 
the practice of spinning was considered an 
* Suetonius, *' Octavius/' c. 73. 
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evidence of virtue ; and the eulogium inscribed 
on a matron's tomb was, that she kept the 
house and spun wool. But Augustus, fortunate 
in everything else, was unhappy in his family. 
The daughters of Charlemagne had been brought 
up in the same way, and yet their good names 
have not escaped the breath of scandal. 

An industrious life, such as Augustus as- 
signed to the women of his household, is 
generally an innocent one ; and love in particu- 
lar has been called by a wise ancient " the 
aflFection of an indolent soul." Nevertheless, 
the two Julias and Agrippina became the most 
abandoned women in Rome; the conduct of 
the Julias having in after-times been referred 
to as confirming the belief that women of 
that name are unchaste. The profligacy of the 
learned and philosophical Julia, the wife of 
Septimus Severus, gave additional authority to 
this silly notion. Upon this point, Brantome 
• tells us that the virtuous Severus, when re- 
proached with the frailty of his queen, used to 
say that " her name is Julia, and therefore she 
must be excused, as all women of that name 
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from the remotest antiquity have been subject 
to great weakness."* 

Brantome goes farther, and declares that 
there are certain names amongst Christian 
women, which subject those who bear them to 
the fate of becoming licentious ; but that from 
the reverence which he owes to our holy reli- 
gion, he will not mention what these names 
are. 

Augustus ate little, and only of the plainest 
food ; using bread of a coarse quality, with 
fish, cheese, and green figs. He was moderate 
in the use of wine, preferring that of Rhsetia. 
To quench his thirst he made use of bread 
steeped in cold water, or a piece of cucumber, 
or young lettuce-sprouts, or a fresh and acid 
apple with a winy juice. 

During supper, Augustus loved to have 
plays acted, or to see other entertainments of 

* 

an amusing character. He is charged with 

* Brantome, " Dames Galantes." CEuvres, torn, iii, 
p. 35. Bayle, who has noticed this remark of Bran- 
t6me, says that he has not found it in any ancient 
historian. — Diction. Hiit, ei Crit. Art. Julie. 
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being too much addicted to playing at dice. 
On the ground of this passion for gambling, 
Cardan, in his Eulogium of Nero, contends 
that Nero was a much better man than Augus- 
tus, as he did not gamble, but played on the 
harp.* 

After his mid-day meal, the emperor was 
accustomed to retire to rest with his dress and 
shoes on, covering his eyes with his hand. 
Before retiring for the night, he finished his 
daily writing. His sleep never exceeded seven 
hours ; and in the course of that rest, he would 
awake three or four times, and call his attend- 
ants to read to him, or tell him stories.f 

Augustus, who constitutionally was a coward 
on the field of battle, was from superstition 
terribly frightened at thunder and lightning, 
and constantly wore about his person the skin 
of a sea-calf, as a protection against them; 
while at the least token of an approaching 
storm, he used to shut himself up in a con- 

* Hier. Cardani, " Neronis Encomium/' p. 42. Amst. 
1640. 
t Suetonius, "Octavius," c. 74, 76, 77, 78. 
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cealed place. He attended carefully to his own 
dreams, and those of others, and acted upon the 
interpretation of them by the soothsayers. 
During spring, it has been remarked, his 
dreams were frequent, and very tenible; at 
other times they were rarer, and less wild. He 
studied seriously all auspices and omens ; if a 
dew fell as he set out on a journey, he felt 
assured that it boded success ; if he put on his 
left shoe instead of his right of a morning, he 
looked for evil fortune for that day.* 

The habits of Augustus, as a man of busi- 
ness and of literature, as they are recorded by 
Suetonius, are exceedingly interesting. In the 
earlier part of his reign, we are told he used as 
his seal a sphynx (highly characteristic certainly 
of his ambiguous character) ; afterwards he 
adopted a figure of Alexander the Great, and 
lastly his own portrait. In dating his letters, 
he marked upon them not only the day or 
night, but the hour and the minute at which 
they were dispatched .f 

A remarkable circimistance is related in 

* Suetoniua, " Octavius/' c, 16, 90, 91, 92. 
t Ibid. c. 5a 
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reference to the propriety and precision of his 
discourse. When he had to speak even in 
private on important matters, he wrote down 
and read what he had to say ; and he practised 
this kind of discourse even with his beloved 
Livia. He studied elocution under a master ; 
his voice was sweet, but occasionally, from sore 
throat, heVas obliged to make, his public ha- 
rangues through a crier * 

I do not know whether or not he read his 
lectures to Julia from a paper, but they appear 
to have had all the inefficiency popularly charged 
upon written sermons. He forbade her the use 
of wine and of fine clothes, and kept a strict 
watch over all of the other sex who had access 
to see her. But all was in vain;, and after 
deliberating whether he should not use the 
Roman father's right of putting his child to 
death, he sent her into perpetual banishment. 
His daughter and his nieces he used to call, by 
a strong figure of speech, his three misfortunes, 
his three cancers.f 

Augustus's eloquence was elegant and chaste. 

* Suetonius, '* Octavius/* c. 84. 
t Ibid. c. 65. 
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Tacitus and Aulus Gellius have joined with 
Suetonius in praising its exceflence. He avoided 
the offensiveness {foetoreSy as he called it) of 
recondite words, says Suetonius. It is this 
passage in Suetonius, I have no doubt, that has 
led Rabelais to attribute to Octavius the saying 
of the greater Julius, who, in the first book of 
his lost work, "De Analogia'' — "Avoid as a 
rock all unheard and unusual words."* The 
passage from Caesar is quoted by Aulus Gellius, 
to whom Rabelais expressly refers ; but this 
very learned man had trusted to his memory, 
without looking at his authority .f 

The style of Augustus, as described by Sue- 
tonius, would . serve for a criticism on Cobbetl. 
He used to ridicule the niceties of Maecenas, 

t *' Habe semper in memoria atque in pectore ut tan- 
quam scopulum, sic fugias inauditum atque insolens 
verbum." — Caesar, quoted by Aulus Geliius, lib. i, c. 10. 

t " Ce que diet le pliilosophe et Aule Gelle qu*il nous 
conuient parler selon le languaige usit^. £t comme 
disoit Octauian Auguste, qu'il faut euiter les motz 
espaues, en pareille diligence que les patrons de nauire 
euitent les rochiers de mer." — RabelaiSy *' Pantagruel," 
lib. II, c. 6. 
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and the obsolete and out-of-the-way language 
of Tiberius ; and accused Antony of writing in 
such a way as to excite wonder rather than to 
be understood, and of using an eastern profu- 
sion of language. It appears also that he fdt 
called on to correct the slovenly literature and 
elocution, as well as the loose morals, of his 
niece Agrippina.* 

Suetonius has given us a minute account of 
the peculiarities used by Augustus in his hand- 
writing, and of the singularities which he affected 
in orthography. 

Augustus, who had often prayed for a sudden 
and easy death, had his prayer granted. When 
he felt his end approaching he called for his 
mirror, and caused himself to be adorned and 
have his hair dressed. Then asking his friends 
if the farce of life had been well played, he bade 
them, quoting a Greek verse, give him the due 
applause. Only once in the course of his short 
illness, his mind exhibited any wandering, 
when he started in terror and complained that 
forty young men were carrying him off. The 

* Suetonius, " Octavius," c. 86. 
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impression, says Suetonius, was prophetic; his 
body was removed by forty of the Praetorian 
soldiers. He expired kissing Livia, with the 
words on his lips, " Live mindful of our mar- 
riage, and farewefl."* 

* Suetonius, " Octavius," c, 99. 
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TIBERIUS. 



Tiberius, the most cold-blooded and hateful 
of the Roman emperors, was a man of tall 
stature, with broad shoulders and chest, and 
well-proportioned limbs. He was a left-handed 
man ; and with a finger, we are told, he could 
pierce through a fresh apple, and could inflict a 
wound on the head of a boy with a filip. This 
is the picture of Tiberius drawn by Suetonius, 
and referring to the best days of his manhood. 
In old age, as he is described by Tacitus, he 
grew thin. His complexion, Suetonius tells us, 
was fair, and his face handsome though disfi- 
gured by blotches. His eyes were very large. 
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but dull and heiu^y during the day ; wMe, like 
the treacherous beasts* of prey, which in his 
character he so much resembled, he could see 
in the dark. 

Causaubon, quoting Photius, tdls us that 
such eyes had Asdepiadorus, the philosopher. 
And Scaliger says that his father could at times 
see in the dark, and that he himself had this 
faculty from boyhood, till his twenty-third year. 
Tiberius's hair was gathered at the back of 
his head, as was the case also with Caligula, 
covering his neck, a feature which appeared, 
says Suetonius, to belong to his family. He 
was bald in front, and in his latter years the 
sight of this hated deformity, with his reduced 
figure and the blotches on his face, afflicted 
him greatly. 

The coins and . medals of Tiberius represent 
him with a very large neck — that is, a neck i^t 
once long and thick. He carried his neck stiiF, 
says Suetonius, with his face contracted. It 
was characteristic of the calm wickedness of 
his character that he spoke but little, and 

N 2 
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that little slowly. It is added that he made 
use of certain effeminate gestures with his 
fingers. 

The notices of the private habits of Tiberius 
are not interesting, but simply disgusting. 
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Suetonius unites with Tacitus and Dion in 
praising the great beauty of the amiable Ger- 
manicus, the father of Caligula ; but Suetonius, 
whose delight it was to be critical even in the 
praise of comeliness, tells us that the slendemess 
of the legs of Germanicus detracted from the 
perfection of his person.* He appears to have 
propagated slender legs amongst his descendants, 
both Caligula and Nero having been distin- 
guished for this peculiarity.! So was Domitian 
afterwards ; though it must be observed that the 

* Suetonius, *' Caligula," c. d. 
t Ibid. c. 50. •* Nero." c. 50. 
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line of the Caesars by family extraction was 
broken by the accession of Galba to the empire. 
The descent of personal features through 
successive generations is readily noticed in royal 
families. The thick upper lip of the royal 
house of Austria, thence called " the Austrian 
lip," which has appeared in all the sovereigns, 
is an inheritance not from the Emperor Maxi- 
milian, as is sometimes said, but from Mary of 
Burgundy, who was married to him in the year 
1478. The features of Maximilian were 
extremely regular; but in Mary the develop- 
ment of the upper lip was enormous. When, 
in the course of lime, it became known thst a 
thick upper lip was an attribute of royalty, it 
came to be regarded as a beauty in Austrra, as 
the aquiline nose, the prominent characteristic 
of the descendants of Cyrus, was in ancient 
Persia. An Austrian writer is quoted by 
Amdot de la Houssaye, speaking to this effect : 
"The princes of the house of Austria have 
received great graces from CSod and nature; 
from nature, in having all long chins and thick 
lips, which shows their piety, constancy, mnd 
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integrity ; from God, that in giving with their 
bands a glass of water to a person afflicted with 
goitre they cure him, and when they kiss ' a 
stuttering person, they loosen his tongue."* 

Germanicus, we are told by Suetonius, 
cured himself of the slendernes^ of legs, 
which has been as much condemned in modem 
as it was in ancient times, by constantly prac- 
tising riding on horseback after his meals. 
Mandeville, the author of the Fable of the 
Bees, in his " Treatise on the Hypochondriack 
Diseases," has noticed the slender legs of Ger- 
manicus, and corrects a medical writer, FuUer, 
who in his ^Medicma Gymnastica" had taken 
it upon him to interpret the crurum gracUitas 
of Germanicus as meaning that he laboured 
under atrophy. ** I would have everybody," says 
Mandeville, *'make the most of his argument; 
but I hate a man should wilfully pervert the s&ssse 
of a good author merely to serve his turn. 
The matter of fact is this ; Suetonius describing 
the person of • Germanicus from head to foot, 

* Amelot de la Houssaye, '^M^moires Hist. Polit. 
Crit. et Littdraires," to«a. i, p. 146. Amst. 1731. 
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tells us that in his youth he had spindle I^, 
but that by frequent riding this defect had been 
much remedied. From this, what mortal could 
suppose that he had an atrophy ?"* 

The criticism of Mandeville as against Fuller 
is perfectly sound, but it is remarkable that 
this ingenious writer does not notice the singu- 
larity in the cure; the riding being "after 
meals" {post Mum)^ which, if we are to 
believe what doctors say, is like all exercise 
whatever after meals — whether of body or 
mind — most unhealthy. 

Germanicus died under suspicion of being 
poisoned by Tiberius. Suetonius records some 
curious appearances about the dead body. 
There were spots all over it, and froth at his 
mouth; and when his remains were burned, 
the heart was found still entire. It was the 
popular belief that the heart of a person who 
had died of poison could not be consumed by 
fire. 

If the personal appearance of Genna- 

* Mandeville, " Treatise on the Hypochondriack and 
Hysteric Diseases/' p. 310. London, 1721. 
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nicus improved with his years, so it appears 
did that of his sister Livia (the wife of Drusus), 
of whom Tacitus tells us that, in early life, she 
was of indifferent comeliness, but afterwards 
excelled in beauty.* 

I have not discovered where Montaigne 
learned that Germanicus was unable to en- 
dure either the sight or the crowing of a 
cock.f 

* Tacitus, "Annales," lib. iv, c. 3. 
t Montaigne, "Essais," lib. i, c. 19. 
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CALIGULA. 

Caligula, the son of the beautiful Ger- 
manicus, was by far the ugliest of the Caesars. 
He was tall and large in person, with slender 
neck and legs, of a pale complexion, with 
hollow eyes and a broad and stern forehead; 
and though otherwise a rough, hairy man, the 
locks on his head were scanty, and the crown 
was entirely bare.* 

This is the substance of the picture by Sueto- 
nius. It is, in every respect, borne out by the 
description of Caligula given by Seneca, who 
must have been well acquainted with the empe- 

* Suetonius, " Caligula," c. 50. 
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ror's person. He describes his paleness as of a 
horrible kind, and indicative of madness — ^his 
OFOoked «yes lurking tinder a wrinkled forehead 
{sub front e anili) ; and the expressiom is strange 
when -we recollect that at his death the emperor 
was only twenty-nine. Though his head was 
destitute, his neck was thick set with 
hair ; his legs were slender, and his feet yeij 
large-* 

This ill-made man had a particular deBght 
in jeering at the deformities of others, and in 
the most minute criticisms on their personal 
appearance.! He would cause any good- 
looking person whom he met with to be dis- 
figured, by ordering his hair to be out in a 
ludicrous fashion. His own hcnrid and dismal 
countenance he studied to make more fright&l 
than it naturally was, by practising the making 
of terrible faces before a mirrcMr. 

The health of Caligula from his boyhood 
was bad. He was frequently seized with fits. 
He could not sleep above three hours at a time, 

* Seneca, "De Constantia," c, xviii. 
t Seneca, ut supra. 
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and this short slumher was agitated by horrid 
spectres. He would then awake, and sit up in 
bed, or walk about the corridors calling for 
the daylight.* 

Caligula sometimes appeared in the costume 
of a man and sometimes of a woman, and 
frequently as one of the gods or goddesses. 
Sometimes he was Alexander the Great with 
his breastplate, sometimes Jupiter with his 
golden beard and thunderbolt, and sometimes 
Mercury with his caduceus ; and sometimes the 
ugliest man of the age appeared in the character 
of the goddess of beauty .f 

Caligula was addicted to literary pursuits. 
His criticisms on Homer, Virgil, Livy, and 
Seneca, are preserved by Suetonius. He paid 
much attention to the study of eloquence. 
Besides this, he was a singer and a dancer, a 
fencer and a chariot-driver. J 

* Suetonius, ut supra. 

t Suetonius, " Caligula," c. 52. 

t Ibid. c. 53, 54. 
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LOLLIA PAULINA. 



The beauty of LoUia Paulina, the second 
wife of Caligula, whom he divorced for the 
sake of his beloved Caesonia, is less noticed in 
history than her extravagant luxury. The pro- 
bability is that she was not deficient in the 
graces of the person, though the reason given 
by the historian as that which led Caligula to 
take her from her husband, " because he had 
heard that her grandmother had been very 
beautiful,"* is far from being conclusive on 
this point. Caligula should have recollected 
that neither beauty nor virtue always runs in 

• Suetonius, "Caligula," c. 25. 
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the bloody and that he himself, a monster of 
wickedness and the ugliest young man of his 
age^ was the son of the comely and virtuous 
Germanicus. 

Pliny, who had seen Lollia, gives a descrip- 
tion of her gorgeous attire. Not merdy on 
grand public occasions, but on ordinary days, 
she carried on her person the spoils of whole 
provinces, being covered with emeralds and 
pearls in alternate rows in her hair, and hang- 
ing in her ears and about her neck, her wrists, 
and her fingers, to the value of forty ses- 
terces.* 

It is to Lollia Paulina that Rabelais refers 
inaccurately under the name of Pompde 
Pauline, " who attracted the admiration of the 
whole city of Rome, and who was called the 
ditch and magazine of the robber conquerors of 
the world."t 

Pliny's description of Lollia carrying on her 
person the spoils of whole provinces has a 
parallel in Tertullian's account of the ornaments 

* Plinius. " Hist. Nat." lib. iv, c. 58. 
t Rabelais, ** Pantagruel," lib. iv, c. 42. 
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of some Christian women of his time. " From 
the smallest parts of the body a large patri- 
mony is exposed. Ten sesterces are held by 
one thread — one tender neck carries about it 
forests and islands. The delicate lobes of the 
ears cost a whole book of expenses, and the 
left hand carries, in sport, a bag of money on 
each finger. Such is the power of ambition, 
that it makes one little person, and that of a 
womaii, able to carry all these treasures."* 

Ovid, who distinctly warns the fair against 
attempting to charm by rich dresses, complains 
of an ostentatious young woman that her person 
is the least part of herself; and Thomson has 
taught many a one to repeat aftier him that 
beauty 

" Needs not the foreign aid of ornament. 
But is when unadorned adorned the most." 

It is rather remarkable that St. Chrysostom, 
in various passages of his works, in which he 
inveighs against the adornings and rich dresses 
of the women of his time, is not contented with 

* Tertullian, " De Cultu Foeminarum/' lib. ii, c. 8. 
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denouncing the sin and the extravagant expen- 
diture, hut insists upon it that rich dresses and 
gold and pearls detract from the personal ap- 
pearance of the wearer. Thus, in one passage 
in his Treatise on Virginity, he states that if a 
woman is beautiful, she loses the charm of 
nature by these ornaments, as their great abun- 
dance does not permit any part of her to be 
seen naked ; and if she is ugly, it makes the 
matter worse, as what is in itself imcomdy 
becomes still more so by contrast with the 
splendour of what is around it. " Pearls," he 
says, " make the blackness of the body blacker, 
and varied colours make the ill-favoured face 
still more ill-favoured."* 

It is, however, to be suspected that there are 
more people who admire richly-dressed women 
than are willing to own it. In fact, the love of 
dress would not be so prevailing a passion in 
women as it is, if it was not their understanding 
that it had some avowed and a great many con- 
cealed admirers in the other sex. Even writers 

* St. Chrysostom, Opera, lib. i, p. 320. Paris, 1718. 
And again, lib. viii, p. 412. 
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of fiction have admitted its attraction. In the 
Greek romance of "Daphnis and Chloe," by 
Longus, the writer tells us how much external 
ornaments help to set off beauty, and assures 
us that Chloe. when she was dressed for her 
marriage, with her hair twisted up into a net, 
was so much improved that Daphnis, who had 
courted her in her shepherdess's weeds, was 
hardly able to recognise her. 

Brantome also, it is clear from most of his 
criticisms, thought that rich dresses, as well as 
high titles, added unspeakably to natural beauty ; 
beauty being a gift which he appears to have 
believed to be entirely monopolised by queens, 
duchesses, and countesses, and which he scarcely 
recognises in persons of low degree. 

In this way he has celebrated the beauty of 
Queen Elizabeth of England, of which no other 
person, except those intending to benefit them- 
selves by flattering her, has spoken favourably. 
But Elizabeth dressed gorgeously, and it is but 
fair to add that she had fine hands, of which 
Brantome was a fanatical admirer. He can, 
however, scarcely describe beauty of face or 

VOL. L o 
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form without mixing up his portrait with pas- 
sionate details about fine robes. It is not easy 
to discover whether he more admired the beau- 
tiful legs of which Catharine de' Medici was so 
vain, or the charming stockings in which she 
invested them. In his accounts of some other 
princesses, the description of their clothes occu- 
pies more space than the picture of their natural 
beauty. 

Of the person of Lollia Paulina we have only 
one particular. According to Dion, there was 
something peculiar about her teeth; perhaps 
she had the gift of a complete and even set 
When Agrippina caused her to be murdered, she 
made the assassin bring the head of Lollia to 
her, and she opened the mouth in order to 
ascertain from the teeth if it was really the 
head of her victim. 
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CiESONIA. 



The third and favourite wife of Caligula was 
that remarkable woman Csesonia. Pliny notices 
that Csesonia was an eight months' child. The 
circumstance is not remarkable, were it not for 
the venerable superstition, which has stood its 
ground firmly from the days of Hippocrates to 
the present hour, in the face of abundant con- 
tradiction from facts, that though a seven 
months' child often lives, an eight months' 
child always dies within eight days from the 
time of its birth. 

Though, as Suetonius tells us, neither young 
nor beautiful, and having had three children to 

o 2 
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her fonner husband, and with no recommenda- 
tion that the world could see but her licentious 
character, Caesonia was constantly and ardently 
loved by this monster, who scarcely loved any- 
thing else. For her sake he divorced LoUia 
Paulina. Caligula used to dress Csesonia in a 
military cloak and helmet, and show her to the 
army as she rode by his side. It is said that 
he also — though he alone was sensible of her 
beauty — was led by vanity to make the same 
display of the charms of his wife to his private 
friends as in former davs cost the indiscreet 
King of Lydia the loss of his crown and his 
life. 

The daughter whom Csesonia bore to Caligula, 
and whom he named Julia Drusilla, appears 
also to have been loved by her father. After 
carrying her through all the temples of the 
divinities, he placed her in the bosom of 
Minerva, recommending her to the care and 
instruction of the goddess of wisdom. As 
soon as little Julia began to scratch and tear 
the faces of the children with whom she sported, 
the delighted emperor expressed his satisfaction 
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with this unequivocal evidence of her being 
papa's own daughter. 

The immense affection which Caligula bore 
to Csesonia, as well as the insanity which ap- 
pears in his conduct, were in his time attributed 
to a philtre given to him by the queen to make 
him love her,* as the madness and suicide of 
the poet Lucretius have been charged on a 
potion administered to him by his wife for the 
same laudable purpose. 

According to Juvenal, the charm adminis- 
tered to Caligula was the hippomaneSj as it was 
called, taken from the forehead of a foal at its 
birth,t and which Virgil represents Dido as 
having recourse to in order to secure the affec- 
tions of iEneas. Concerning the notions of tiie 
ancients about this drug, or the various articles 
to which the name of hippomanes was applied, 
the inquisitive reader will get every satisfaction 

♦ Suetonius, "Caligula," c. 50. 

t Juvenal, "Sat." lib. vi, 614. Bayle seems to give 
credit to this story. Diet. " Hist, et Critique," Art. 
" Caligula." 
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in the special dissertation by Bayle on the sub* 
ject.* The most remarkable thing in that 
curious essay is the quotation made from a 
romance of Bayle's own day, the " Avantures 
de Henriette Sylvie de Molifere," in which 
certain ladies of Paris are represented as having 
recourse to the use of hippomanes^ in order to 
secure a return of affection from some gentle- 
men with whom they are in love. 

Caligula was playfrd in his atrocities ; and 
when he kissed the necks of his favourites, he 
would say : " What a beautiful neck ! but as 
soon as I give the order, it will be cut asimder ;" 
and he said he would inquire by the torture of 
the rack why he loved Csesonia so pa^ionately.f 

* Bayle, "Dissertation sur THippoinanes,'* Diet. 
Ub. IV, 593. Basle, 1738. 

t Suetonius, "Caligula," c. 33. 
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I WISH to avoid all affectation of being 
curious in a matter of so little consequence as 
the correct and best spelling of this woman's 
name, which may be met with in a great variety 
of forms. Boadicea, Bouduca, Bonduca, Boun- 
douica, and so on ; all of them perhaps far off 
from her ancient British designation, and I have 
therefore adopted a very common spelling. We 
have a striking and feithful portrait — for such 
it may without much difficulty be admitted to 
be — of the warlike Queen of the Iceni in the 
reign of Nero — a queen who, at the head of 
her countrymen, captured from the Romans 
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two of their towns lying on the 'banks of the 
Thames, and in the neighbourhood of London. 
For this portrait we are indebted to the pic- 
turesque Dion Cassius, living sufficiently near 
her time to have collected his speci6c descrip- 
tion of her person and address from the 
Romans, whose possession of Britain had been 
threatened and endangered by her valour and 
patriotism. 

When Boadicea appeared at the head of her 
army, she is described as of gigantic stature, of 
a beautiful figure, a terrible aspect, and a 
sharp voice ; with yellow hair, which fell in 
rich profusion down to her thighs. She wore 
round her neck a large golden collar or chain, 
and about her body a robe of variegated colours, 
twisted into folds, and over this a thick, heavy 
mantle or cloak. As she addressed her coun- 
trymen, she brandished in her hand a spear, in 
order to excite them to valour.* 

The Roman historians, who have described 
the terrible vengeance which the heroic widow 
of Prasutagus took on the inhabitants of the 

* Dion, " Hist." lib. lxii, p. 701. 
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Roman cities which fell into her hands, have 
not disguised her terrible wrongs, and the 
wrongs of her husband and her race. Prasu- 
tagus had made the emperor the heir of his 
great wealth — great it is called by Tacitus, it is 
to be presumed with reference to what might 
be expected of a British prince in that age — in 
the hope of averting the Roman hostility, and 
securing the quiet possession of his own domi- 
nions. His kingdom was ravaged, his palace 
pillaged, as if he had been a conquered foe; 
his relatives were made slaves, his wife, the 
heroic Boadicea, was scourged, and her daughters 
were ravished.* 

The fate of Prasutagus is not noticed by 
historians. After the events which I have 
mentioned, Boadicea appears as the Queen of 
the Iceni and the leader of the army, and her 
abilities in both capacities are spoken of with 
respect. 

Both Tacitus and Dion give — ^the former 
briefly and the latter at some length — a speech 
which they represent Boadicea to have delivered 

* Tacitus, "Annalc8,"lib. xiv, c. 31. 
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to her countrymeii. The eloquent addresd 
which Dion puts into her mouth is no doubt, 
in the main, the composition of his own dos^ 
yet he may have had information or recent 
tradition of the substance of what she said. It 
abounds in eloquent passages, and warlike as it 
is, it is yet pervaded by a womanly spirit. Dion 
makes her draw a contrast between the sim{de 
lives of her countrymen and the vices of Rome, 
and it is drawn with much beauty. The sigh- 
ing after a simple and savage life is characte- 
ristic of ages of over-refinement and vicious 
cultivation. 

In early and rude ages when poets, writing 
in refined times, would have us to believe that 
men employed themselves in lying on the banks 
of rivers and under the shades of trees, playing 
on pipes and sighing out their souls in love, 
while the women, on their part, were similarly dis- 
engaged and similarly subjected to all the softer 
and sweeter influences, the real occupation of the 
men, in which they were often heartily joined 
by the women, if any reliance is to be placed in 
the songs of contemporary bards, was fighting 
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battles, cuttmg throats, giving and taking of 
hard blows and knocks, and kicks and cuffs, 
besides abusing each other vehemently with 
their tongues, and telling and swearing to all 
manner of horrible Ues, and taking every pos- 
sible advantage of each other. Such is the 
true picture of early and primitive times, and 
such are the subjects of the first records of all 
nations, of the songs of all really ancient poets. 
It is amidst the corruption and decline of over- 
civilized states, in the most sophisticated and 
artificial and unpoetical condition of society, in 
the atmosphere of courts and palaces, that men 
begin to dream of the existence of a happy 
pastoral life beyond the boundaries of wicked 
cities ; and that poets over their claret set 
about describing as a reality what never had 
and never can have an existence except in 
poets' brains. 

These visions will steal gently over the soul 
of even the blood-stained murderer. In the 
midst of his terrible proscriptions, Sylla sighed 
to leave Rome, and longed for the simple enjoy- 
ment of his rural cot, his country diversions, 
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and a loved and loving mistress ; but he had 
so much massacreing work on his hands, that 
he never could get to this fancied Elysium, 
where his active mind would have been com- 
pletely miserable in three days* time. 

It was either in the court of Ptolemy PhiladeU 
phus, or in the marble palaces of Syracuse, while 
wallowing in wealth and luxury, and robed in 
purple and fine linen, that Theocritus, who is 
allowed to be the simplest and the most na- 
tural of all rural poets, the father and unap- 
proached model of all succeeding writers of 
pastorals, wrote those idyls which are regarded 
as the truest, most faithful, and most exact 
pictures of that country life which the aristo- 
cratic and courtly poet knew nothing about. 

Virgil was once, it is true, a bit of a farmer, 
and I have no doubt a very bad and unimprov- 
ing one, but it was after he had forgot what 
the country was like, and had become the 
courtier and the flatterer of Octavius, and the 
man of wealth, that he set about making the 
shepherds Meliboeus and Tityrus talk such stuff 
as mortal shepherds never talked on this earth. 
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The inventors of the pastoral romance, Helio- 
dorus, Longus, and Xenophon of Ephesus, were 
men living under the corruption of literature, 
taste and morals, which characterized the Byzan- 
tine empire. Tasso and Guarini were courtiers ; 
they lived in no primitive or pastoral ages, and 
were entirely unacquainted with sheep and 
cattle. 

Our own poet Pope, the companion of de- 
bauched lords in powdered wigs, embroidered 
coats and breeches with gold buckles, and the 
sickly fondling of ladies made up of elongated 
stays, hooped petticoats, steel and ''ribs of 
whale," distorted spines and unnatural waists — 
odours and perfumes, neither of the violet nor 
the hawthorn, but of the civet cat and the 
apothecary's phials, and faces superficially com- 
posed of a mixture of glaring carmine, con- 
trasted with spotless ceruse and provoking 
black plaster — this poet of the city, the poet 
of art, and the most artful of poets, was truly 
a pretty gentleman to sit down after a night of 
as much dissipation vnth his profligate and 
prosaic companions as his feeble body could 
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endure, to tell us honestly and faithfully, and 
to the best of his knowledge, what it was 
exactly that the love-sick Strephon sung in 
praise of Delia ; and what, on the other hand, 
Daphnis, equally deep in tenderness, was able to 
warble in commendation of the sprightly Sylvia ; 
and how Damon, the pastoral umpire, had his 
judgment so completely confounded by having 
listened to both sides, that in consideration of 
what both had done for love and poesy, he was 
obliged to award the poetical premium — which 
fortunately was a double one — ^to both of 
them. 

To return to Dion, the governor of a Roman 
province in the age of Rome's most tmmanly 
and most vicious emperors — a man who had 
been conversant with such extremely unpastoral 
persons as Caracalla and Heliogabalus — would 
feel much relief to his soul in drawing the fen- 
ciful picture of the virtuous barbarians of Britain 
—a remote region, cut off from the civilised 
world — " penitus toto divisos orbe Brittannos," 
with which the utmost acquaintance that Dion 
is likely to have possessed would be derived 
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through his palate, which would no doubt often 
be gratified by the delicate flavour of those 
sincerely esteemed oysters, for the sake of which 
the Roman nobility sent ships and sailors to 
England's coast, and for which many of Rome's 
epicures thought the conquest and dominion of 
the island alone valuable. 

Historians have celebrated Boadicea's know- 
ledge of the art of war ; and in this speech the 
mode of warfare best adapted for her soldiers, 
and the means of safety in the event of being 
compelled to a temporary retreat, are ably laid 
down. The superiority of the Britons in a 
skirmishing warfare, in which the enemy might 
be cut off in detail, is insisted on. " In all 
these things," she says, " they are much inferior 
to us, and particularly because they cannot bear 
hunger, thirst, cold and heat, as we can. They 
stand so much in need of shade, coverings, 
kneaded com, wine and oil, that if any of these 
things fail them they die. To us any herb or root 
is bread, any juice is oil, aU water is wine, any 
bush is a house. To us aU places are familiar, 
and, as it were, friendly to us in carrying on 
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the war ; to them they are unknown and hos- 
tile ; we can swim the rivers naked, while they 
can only with difficulty cross them in their 
boats." 

She is made by the historian to understand 
the true interests of the inhabitants of Britain, 
owing to its sea-girt situation, to be one family 
united against all foreign invasion ; a discovery 
which the inhabitants did not till after many 
long centuries of bitter experience of the fruits 
of internal warfare discover for themselves. 
" Citizens, friends, and relatives (aT;yyfviK)," 
she says, " for I regard you all who inhabit this 
island in common as my relatives." This is 
a powerful and pathetic stroke of true elo- 
quence. 

In the midst of her address, Boadicea took 
an omen on the event of the war after the 
fashion of her country. She drew from her 
bosom a hare, and let it loose ; and it would 
appear that the course which it took in running 
was hailed by the Britons as a presage of 
victory. Boadicea is then represented as lifting 
her hands to heaven, and thanking the goddess 
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whom she worshipped for the favourable omen, 
and imploring her, as a woman, to grant to her 
— a woman called to rule over men — ^victory, 
safety, and liberty. And here the historian 
makes the warlike queen pour out a strain of 
invective on the effeminate life of Nero, whose 
dominion she hopes will be confined to the 
people of Rome, who are worthy to serve this 
woman (as she terms him), since they have 
borne with his tyranny so long. " But thou, 
O divine lady !" she concludes, ** I earnestly 
pray thee, be ever alone present with us !'* 

The Roman writers have, in general, not 
shown much justice — not to say generosity — in 
estimating the character of those of their ene- 
mies whose prowess and obstinate patriotism 
offered a dangerous resistance to the conquering 
career of the imperial arms. The terms ^* cruel" 
and ** perfidious" have been liberally heaped on 
Hannibal, their most formidable foe; and 
according to the measure of their opposition to 
the Roman power, have been the invectives 
poured out on other lesser enemies, whose spirit 

VOL. I. p 
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of independence rose in rebellion against the 
Roman lust for universal dominion. 

The Roman writers, in this req)ect, no doubt 
feithfully echoed the voice of the contemporaiy 
Roman people ; and something of this nnfiur 
spirit has at all times pervaded the minds of 
warlike nations in the heat of great struggles. 
When the hosts of Hyder, with his French 
allies, threatened the existence of the British 
dominions in the East, there was no story 
which ingenuity or imagination could invent of 
the horrible crimes attributed to the Mussul- 
man prince, which was not greedily received and 
believed at home by all who had one spark of 
patriotism left in their bosoms. 

And in the days when the whole of Europe 
appeared about to fall into the hands of Napo- 
leon, the spirit of that country which effectually 
resisted him, and finally overthrew him, led her 
sons to regard the conqueror of kings as not 
merely a villain of the blackest dye — ^which 
was a judgment not very unnatm^ — ^but to 
caricature him in songs, and prints, and plays, 
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as a fool and a coward, and to believe any 
incredible crime which any patriotic British 
subject was good enough to invent against 
him, for the purpose of keeping alive at 
home the noble flame of national independence. 
In the whole descriptions of the Roman 
historians, however, there is discernible some- 
thing of a generous admiration of the courage 
of Boadicea ; and they have not concealed the 
recognition that if her vengeance was terrible, 
her injuries were equally dreadful. Her ap- 
pearance in the field evidently threw the 
Romans into great alarm, as is testified by the 
signs and wonders by which it was said to be 
announced by Heaven. The blue waters which 
roll between Britain and Gaul displayed the 
colour of blood, preternatural sounds of bar- 
barian shouts and laughter were heard where 
no barbarians were present, the image of the 
goddess of victory fell down on its face as if it 
yielded to the enemy, and the appearance of a 
submerged city was seen in the Thames.* 

* See Dion, lxii, p. 700 ; and Tacitus, *' Annales/' 
lib. XIV, c. 32. 
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The first outburst of undisciplined valour 
is generally attended with decided success. 
Boadicea marched hastily on the two Roman 
cities, and captured them without difficulty, 
putting the inhabitants to the sword ; the num* 
her of the slain being, according to Dion, 
eighty — according to Tacitus, seventy — thou- 
sand. 

It may be believed that, under the command 
of a justly-infuriated woman, thirsting for ven- 
geance, the usages of ancient warfare were 
carried out in all their stem ferodty; but we 
may attribute to Roman invention the narrative 
of the revolting cruelties which Boadicea is said 
to have exercised on her own sex, as, unfortu- 
nately, the Romans have here the advantage of 
telling both sides of the story, as they generallf 
have against all their enemies. The British 
reader will be justified in disbelieving Dion 
when he tells us that Boadicea seized upon 
Roman women of rank and hung them up 
naked, and having cut off their breasts, fastened 
them to their mouths ^' as if they might seem to 
eat them," and afterwards impaled their bodies. 
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The sequel of the history is shortly told. 
Paulinus was hastily called from the Isle of 
Man to check the progress of Boadicea. Had 
the Britons now scattered themselves and re- 
treated to the fastnesses, which might have 
defied the strength of the enemy, the Romans 
would have been deprived of their retaliation. 
But Boadicea was now at the head of a huge 
army, animated with enthusiasm and flushed 
with triumph, and she hazarded a pitched 
battle. She drew up this vast force, which 
Dion tells us amounted to two hundred and 
twenty thousand men — in all probability, the 
fighting women are included in this numbe,^ 
in one long line. 

Paulinus divided his army into three divi- 
sions. The wives of the British soldiers accom- 
panied them in battle, and Boadicea appeared in 
a chariot with her two injured daughters, the 
sight of whom would inflame the thirst for 
vengeance amongst the Britons. It was not 
till after a protracted resistance that the wild 
valour of the Britons gave way before thp 
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steady discipline of the Rdman legions ; yet it 
may be gathered, even from the Roman historians 
themselves, that the victory of Pauliniis waS far 
from being complete. The great prize, which 
would have been hailed with rapture at Rome, 
escaped him, as Cleopatra did Octavius. 

Whether, as Tacitus says, Boadicea poisoned 
herself, or, as Dion tells us, died naturally of 
disease, it is gratifying to know that she did 
not fall into the hands of the enemy, to be sent 
to Rome to grace an imperial triumpih— -for Nero 
would willingly have taken the whole credit of 
her overthrow to himself — and that this heroic 
woman did not appear like Zenobia in after- 
days, loaded with burdensome ornaments and 
jewellery, walking behind the chariot of the 
effeminate emperor whom she had ridiculed as 
" a lady*' and " a singer" — an object of pity to 
the people whom she had described as scarcely 
to be called men — " creatures reproachful, 
wicked, insatiable and criminal, bathing them- 
selves in hot water, eating dishes of dainty 
cookery, drinking wine, besmeared with 
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unguents, lying on soft couches," and such 
other effeminacies ^rhich the ancient queen 
would name openly, and the ancient historian 
records fidthfully, but which must not be alluded 
to here. 
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NERO. 

The Emperor Nero was about middle size ; 
his body was spotted and dark; his hair yel- 
lowish; his face was beautiful rather than 
handsome. It was, to use the distinction of 
Suetonius, pulcher rather than veni^tus. I 
can make nothing more of this than one of 
the commentators on Suetonius (Schildius) has 
done. He conceives that pulcher refers to the 
complexion, and venusti^ to the form of the 
features. His eyes were grey and heavy ; his 
neck thick ; his belly prominent, and his legs 
slender.* This slendemess of legs was in- 

♦ Suetonius, "Nero," c. 51. 
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herited f5pom Germanicus. Nero, it will be 
observed, closed the direct line from Augustus ; 
in the belief of the Romans he was the last 
lineal descendant of the Trojan ^neas. His 
voice, according to both Dion and Suetonius 
was husky and extremely feeble: 

In his dress, and in the care of his hair, 
Nero adopted various effeminate fashions which 
the Romans considered indecent. He loved 
great splendour, and, like our good Queen 
Elizabeth, never wore the same dress twice, 
^e Romans made a feast on the occasion of 
a youne man first undereoin? the operation of 

life with peculiar splendour. At the entertain- 
ment which he gave on the occasion, it is 
noticed by Dion as something very remark- 
able that a lady of noble ifank and great wealth, 
in the eightieth year of bar age, danced amongst 
the company.* Nero preserved the hairs of 
his beard, and presented them in a gold casket 
to the Jupiter of the Capitol. There is good 
reason to believe that Petronius, in his singular 

♦ Dion " Hirt." Kb. ixi, p. 698. 
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which was do very weak and indistinct^ says 
Dion, that to listen to him provoked both 
laughter and tears. 

Suetonius describes some of the arts which 
Nero adopted under the direction of a Phonascus, 
or voice doctor. Our English poet, Nathaniel 
Lee, in his tragedy of " Theodosius," has embo- 
died the information furnished by the historian. 
Marcian upbraiding Theodosius, says : 

" But for you, 
What can your partial sycophants invent 
To make you room among the emperors ? 
Whose utmost is the smallest part of Nero ; 
A pretty player, one that can act a hero 
And never be one. O ye immortal gods ! 
Is this the old Caesarean majesty ? 
Now, in the name of our great Romulus, 
Why sing you not, and fiddle too, as he did ? 
Why have you not, like Nero, a Phonascus 7 
One td take care of your celestial voice 7 
Lie on your back» my lord, and on your stomach 
Lay a thm plate of lead— abstain from fruits." 

The dramatist enumerates others of the 
luxurious follies of Nero. 

" Build too, like 1dm, a palace lined with gold. 
As long and large as that to the Esquiline ; 
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Enclose a pool too in it, like the sea. 

And at the empire's cost let navies meet. 

Adorn your starry chambers too with gems. 

Contrive the plated ceilings to turn round 

3iVith pipes to cast ambrosial oils upon you ; 

Consume with his prodigious vanity. 

In mere perfumes and odorous distillations. 

Of sesterces at once four himdred millions ; 

Let naked virgins wait you at your table. 

And wanton Cupids dance and clap their wings/' 

Nero, when he appeared as a singer on the 
stage, was called " The Celestial Voice," a cir- 
cumstance to which the poet alludes. He first 
came out as a vocalist in the theatre at Naples, 
where he used to sing for whole consecutive 
days. By an imperial edict no one was per- 
mitted to leave the theatre when the Emperor 
was singing or acting; so that, it is said, 
women were delivered of children within its 
walls. There is some humour in the story 
told by Dion that some courtiers, in order to P 

get away, feigned suddenly falling dead, and 
were carried out by their servants. At these 
performances this historian tells us that Seneca 
and Burrhus used to applaud with their hands, 
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and by lifting their robes in order to lead on 
the rest ; but Nero had a body of five hundred 
soldiers paid for the purpose of applauding. 
Of all his courtiers, Thrasea alone refuse^ to 
applaud, and Thrasea for this and other similar 
offences paid the penalty with his Ufe. As a 
tragedian, Nero's favourite characters were 
those of Canace in labour (in which he used 
to be delivered on the stage) Orestes, * CEdipus, 
Alcmaeon, Thyestes, and Hercules in his rage. 
As a woman he used to appear dressed as his 
departed and loved Poppaea. 

According to Pliny, Nero was the first to 
set the example of cooling water by immersing 
it in a glass vessel amongst snow. 

The reader of Roman history does not, I think, 
hate Nero so much as he does some of the other 
emperors, certainly not so much as Tiberius. Gib- 
bon tells us that he was not so much repelled by 
him as by Tiberius, Caligula or Domitian.* There 

* " Dois-je le dire et dire ici ? Ndro ne m'a jamais 
revolt^ autant que Tib^re, Caligula ou Domitien. II 
avait beaucoup de vices mais il n'^tait pas sans vertus. 
Je vols dans son histoire peu de traits d'une m^hanoet^ 
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is reason to believe that he had some popular 
virtues, though he would no doubt raise himself 
in the estimation of the mob by his cruelties 
to the Christians. He was not universally 
execrated after his death. He appears to have 
been capable of loving and of being loved. 
"Nor," says Suetonius, "were there wanting 
those who for a long line after adorned his tomb 
with the flowers of the spring and the summer." 
The eccentric Cardan, as I have elsewhere 
noticed, has written a treatise on " The Praise 
of Nero." From the title it might be supposed 
that the work was satirical, but it is not so; 
it is a serious eulogium, and has not the merit 
of the least ingenuity. In order to set off the 
virtues of Nero in high relief, Cardan is liberal 
in the censure of every other person mentioned 
in his work, and the first reprobates whom he 
notices are the historians Tacitus and Suetonius, 
who have transmitted to us the records of \ 

Nero's life- Tacitus, he says, was an idolatrous 

^tudi^e. U ^tait cruel, mais il I'^tait plut6t par crainte 
que par goAt,"'^ Gibbon, Journal. 
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priest, and a man of the greatest ambition and 
wickedness. 

Cardan does not admit that there was one 
good emperor in the whole series from Julius 
to his own day, except Alexander Severus, and 
he mentions that even he was voracious and 
ambitious. The philosopher Seneca we know 
was no practical moralist, and Cardan calls him 
the worst of all men {mortalium improbis- 
mms) and commends Nero for ridding the 
world of him. He would rather that Nero 
had not murdered Octavia, but contented 
himself with banishing her, as she was guflty 
of sterility ; but as regards his mother, he thinks 
that Nero was to blame for allowing her to live 
too long, an endurance which leads him to 
think that he was the most patient of men. 
He contrasts the innocence of Nero in many 
respects with the guilt of the other emperors. 
Augustus, Claudius, and Caligula played at dice, 
and Nero did not. " What is worse," asks 
Cardan, " what can be worse than dice ?" " Is 
there,'* he repeats, " or can there be imagined 
anything worse than dice ?" As an evidence 
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of the amazing goodness of Nero, Cardan begs 
to inquire, what man is there so patient that he 
could live with the most sweet-tempered woman 
for four whole years without a quarrel, as Nero 
did with Poppaea, the most peevish of all wo- 
men {omnium fceminarum morosissima) ? 
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AGRIPPINA, 



I HAVE met with nothing recorded of the 
person of Agrippina beyond the general praise 
of her great beauty, which is spoken of in the 
strongest language by Dion. At the public 
spectacles, this historian describes her as wear- 
ing a doak interwoven with gold. The Roman 
people, who appear to have tolerated much of 
Nero's wickedness, were evidendy struck with 
horror at the miu*der of his mother ; caricatures, 
rhymes, and satirical pictures were fixed 
up in public places, reviling the matricide. 
Nero himself appears to have been distracted by 
his accusing conscience. He leaped in terror 

VOL. I. Q 
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from his bed in the night, and was alarmed by 
the sound of trumpets heard over the spot 
where she was buried. The murder was pre- 
ceded by everj^ circumstance of treachery and 
hypocrisy. On taking leave of his mother on 
the night when his first attempt at her death 
by drowning was made, Nero embraced her, 
says Dion, and kissed her eyes and her hands. 
The remark which he made on looking at her 
dead body, says the historian, was more wicked 
than the murder itself : " I did not know that 
my mother was so beautiful."* 

Of all the lost works of the ancients, the loss 
most to be deplored is that of the commentaries 
of Agrippina, to which Tacitus refers as his 
authority for matters which he had not foimd 
elsewhere. He describes the work as a history 
of her own life, and of the fate of her relations.f 

♦ Dion, '^Hist." lib. lxi, p. 696. OvKrtSeiyori ovm 
fcaWf/v fj-rjTepa tixfiv, 

t '^ Id ego a scriptoribus annalium non traditum, reperi 
in commentariis Agrippinse filise ; quae Neronis principis 
mater, vitam suam et casus suorum posteris memoravit." 
— Tacitus^ A finales, lib. iv, c. 53. 
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The loss of a work of history is a positive loss 
of wisdom to the world which cannot be sup- 
plied; in the case of a history written by a 
woman of the great abilities of Agrippina, and 

who had mingled so much as she had done in 

« 

scenes of blood and licentiousness, the loss is 
felt with double acuteness. 



a 2 
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POPPiEA SABINA. 

PopPiEA Sabina, the mistress and second 
wife of Nero, according to Tacitus, inherited 
great beauty from her mother. She had, like 
her lover, yellow hair ; and Nero, who amongst 
his other accomplishments was a poet, wrote 
verses in praise of her amber locks fcapilhs 
succineosj.* The extreme whiteness of her 
skin, the usual accompaniment of golden hair, 
she preserved by bathing every day in asses' 
milk, and wherever she went she had along with 
her a troop of five hundred she-asses to furnish 
her bath.f 

* Plinius, " Hist. Natur." lib. xxxvii, c. 12. 
t Ibid. lib. IX, c. 96. 
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In a curious little volume called " Abdeker, 
or the Art of Preserving Beauty/' written by 
Camus, a French physician, in the middle of 
the last century, the practice of Poppeea is 
referred to, and the writer asserts that ''this 
kind of milk, as well as goats' milk, takes away 
the wrinkles of the skin, and gives it a certain 
gloss that pleases both the senses of seeing and 
feeling."* 

The receipt is probably as good as another 
which Camus give^ for procuring a white skin, 
and is certainly much safer, where he advises 
walking by the side of a river in a fog. 
Wrinkles, he says, are removed by laying slices 
of veal on the face before going to bed. 

Disraeli, in his " Ciuiosities of Literature," 
has noticed the work of Camus, and speaks of 
the author as '' a French physician, who com- 
bined literature with science, the author of 
' Abdeker, or the Art of Cosmetics,' which he 
discovered in exercise and temperance." It is 
quite dear from this erroneous description of 
the book, that D'Israeli had never gone beyond 
• Abdeker, p. 75. Lond. 1754. 
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the title-page of " Abdeker." It is a colleciion 
of ridiculous and nonsensical receipts for pre- 
serving beauty such as those that I have 
quoted. Where fatness is not fashionable, for 
instance, Camus tells us that a woman may 
cure herself of it by wearing a girdle of salt 
about her waist. Where fatness is admired, 
as in Egypt, he tells us a rather more natural 
process which is had recourse to in order to 
obtain the desired beauty. 

" The women of Egypt," he says, " in oid^ 
to acquire this degree of fatness, bathe them- 
selves several days in lukewarm water. They 
stay so long in these baths, that they eat and 
drink therein. During the time they are in the 
bath, they take every half-hour some broth 
made of a fat pullet, and stuffed with sweet 
almonds, hazel-nuts, dates, and pistachio nuts. 
(These, it may be remarked, are the identical 
materials with which pullets are stuffed in 
Mussulman houses in Cairo at this day.) Aft^ 
taking this sort of broth four times, they eat a 
fat pullet all but the head. When they come 
out of the bath, they are rubbed over with per- 
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fumes and sweet-scented pomatum, and after 
that some of them take myrobalans before they 
go to bed ; others take a draught prepared with 
gum tragacanth, and sugar-candy." 

Besides this famous bath, Poppaea had other 
cosmetics which have obtained celebrity. 
Juvenal, in noticing the coatings of bread which 
the Roman women and Roman voluptuaries, 
like the Emperor Otho, laid on their faces to 
improve the delicacy of their complexions, 
mentions the ointments of Poppsea — finguia 
Poppaeana. These ointments were removed 
when the Roman women prepared for company. 
The bitter satirist tells us that the licentious 
wife smeared the Ups of her husband with 
plasterings and grease, but went to her paramour 
with these coatings removed, and her skin purely 
washed and perfumed.* 

Besides bathing in asses' milk, and using the 
famous ointments which continued long after to 
bear her name, Poppsea, it is believed, sought, 
like Otho, her second husband, to improve the 

* Juvenal. "Sat." lib. iv, 460. 
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fairness of her face by the i^plicaCiQii to ]t.4)f 
bread steeped in milk. 

The luxurious life of Poppsea was enoouragsed 
by Nero, whose passion for her was fematioaL 
It is said that he caused to be made for her a 
golden comb, and when one of her amber hairs 
fell out, he made it be fastened in gold, and 
placed it on the head of Juno's statue in her 
temple. It is to this circumstanoe, which is 
mentioned somewhere in one of Plutarch's 
treatises, though I am unable to give the re- 
ference, that Jeremy Taylor evidently alludes, 
in a passage in his beautiful treatise, "The 
Rule and Exercises of Holy Living," and where 
he is speakmg of persons who, in the midst o£ 
great enjoyments, pine away on account of 
trifling vexations. " Such a person," he says, 
" is fit to bear Nero company in his funeral 
sorrow fpr the loss of one of Poppsea's hairs, or 
help to moimi for Lebia's sparrow."* 

Besides her expensive bath, Xiphelin tells us 
that the mules on which Poppsea rode were 

♦ Jeremy Taylor, " Holy Living," 149. Lend, 1840. 
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led by golden cords. It appears that she did 
not trust altogether to the powers of her mmd, 
excellent as they were, for preserving her in- 
fluence. One day, observing as she looked in 
her mirror some tracer of the decay of her 
beauty, she expressed a desire that she might 
die rather than grow old. When Anne of 
Austria, the wife of Louis XIIL, noticed during 
her last sickness that her beautiful hands had 
begun to swell, she said : '^ It is time for me to 
depart !" 

All historians agree in ascribing to Poppsea 
the most consummate art in the management 
of her beauty, and in attracting admiration. She 
could be licentious, Tacitus tells us, with an 
appearance of modesty. She seldom went 
abroad, and when she did so she veiled the half 
of her face, in order not to satisfy the desire of 
gazing at her ; or, as he maliciously adds, be- 
cause this fashion became her best. Tacitus 
has described with great skill the arts by which 
she captivated Nero, professing herself to be 
overcome by the emperor's beauty. Her skiU 
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in heightening, by every artifice, the effect of 
her charms, has become almost proverbiaL 

Our great dramatist, Massinger, has in more 
than one of his plays, referred to Poppsea, as an 
accomplished mistress of the arts of attraction 
and seduction. Thus, in the " Duke of Milan," 
(Act ii. sc. 2.) 



" And she that lately 
RivallM Poppsea in her varied shapes. 



In the " Rehire," (Act ii. sc. 2.) 

" And in corrupting him I will outgo 
Nero's Poppaea." 

And again, in " A very Woman," Leonora 
says of Almirah : — 

" But so adorned, as if she were to rival 
Nero's Poppsea or the Egyptian Queen." 

Poppsea's practice of bathing in milk as well 
as bathing in wine has not been unknown in 
modem times. Milk, it appears, is used for 
preserving beauty ; wine for recovering it 
D'Israeli refers to a complaint of the Earl of 
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Shrewsbury, who had the custody of Mary, 
Queen of Scots, during her imprisonment ^t 
Fotheringhay, of the expenses of the Queen for 
wine to her bath. "A learned Scotch physi- 
cian," says D'Isradi. « informed me that white 
wine was used for these purposes. They also 
made a bath of milk. Elder beauties bathed in 
wine to get rid of their wrinkles ; and perhaps 
not without reason, wine being a great astrin- 
gent. Unwrinkled beauties bathed in milk to 
preserve the softness and sleekness of the 
skin."* 

The celebrated Diana of Poitiers, who is de- 
scribed as still very beautiful in old age, accord- 
ing to a story preserved by Brantome, thougl\ 
she used no painting, took the aurum poiabile 
and other drugs every morning, to keep her 
charms fresh-f 

The Lady Venetia Stanley, the wife of Sir 
Kenelm Digby, by advice of her husband, who 
dived into all kinds of mysteries, and was filled 
with every sort of superstition, was put on a 

* *' Curiosities of Literature/' p. 82. Lond. 1843. 
t Brantome, " Dames Ghdantes/' (Euvres, it, p. 179. 
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diet of capons fed with vipers, which the learned 
knight had ascertained to be a certain metiiod 
of preserving beauty to extreme old age. 

An amiable desire to please has led to yet 
more heroic efforts on the part of women. 
Montaigne tells us, as of a thing well known in 
his time, of a lady in Paris who caused herself 
to be flayed, in order to acquire the freshness 
of a new skin;"^ and in the works of the 
Duchess of Newcastle, where she speaks of 
ladies pulling the hair out of their eyebrows, and 
leaving only a thin row, she tells us of others 
" peeling the first skin off the face with oil of 
vitriol, that a new skin may come in its place, 
which," she adds, " is apt to shrivel the skin 
underneath.'* 

Josephus, "the learned and warlike Jew" 
and unprincipled politician, made use of the 
influence of Poppsea to advance his .own interest, 
and is pleased to call her " a worshipper of the 
gods " (0foa-f6))O- Tacitus has, after his u$ual 
manner, drawn her character by a few vivid 
strokes. He allows her every accomplishment, 
* Moataigne, "Essais," lib. i,'c. 40. 
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beauty of person, exceflent powers of conversa- 
tion, and a good understanding, but denies her 
the possession of virtue. 

The burial of Poppaea was unusual. Her 
death is attributed to her receiving a kick from 
Nero, when she was great with child. The 
emperor had lost temper at a joke which she 
made. "The. body," says Tacitus, who is 
willing to admit, what appears to be the truth, 
that she was really loved by Nero, " was not 
burned with fire, after the Roman fashion, but 
interred with perfumes in the tomb of the 
Julii."* At the celebration of her obsequies, 
Nero pronounced an eulogium on her beauty. 

Poppaea was deified, and a temple was erected 
to her honour bearing the inscription " Sabinse 
Dese Veneri, Matronse feoerunt.*' 

• TacitoB, ** Annales," lib. xvi, c. 6. 
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OTHO. 

The Emperor Otho appears in well-authenti- 
cated history as the realisation of what we read 
in those imperfect and dreamy, but interesting 
records, on which romance and poetry have 
had room and encouragement to work, of the 
Assyrian monarch Sardanapalus. Otho was 
brave in war, habitually calm in soul, benevolent 
and kind, and whoUy given up to the most 
effeminate luxury. His reign was like a dream, 
it lasted just ninety days. In his boyhood, he 
was much given to wild midnight fit>lic8, for 
which he was often beaten. He became the 
fiivourite of Nero, and took Poppsea fix^m her 
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husband, but was obliged reluctantly to yield her 
up to the emperor. In his banishment, which 
he owed to the jealousy of Nero, he is allowed 
to have administered the affairs of the province 
committed to his charge with moderation and 
forbearance."*^ like all the Roman emperors 
about that time, he believed in magic. Galba, 
before him, had had his elevation to the throne 
predicted to him by a soothsayer ; and Vitellius, 
after him, had his fortune also foretold him. 
Seleucus, the magician, prophesied to Otho 
that he would survive Nero, but would only 
reign a short time. He helped the fulfilment 
of the prophecy by his extreme liberality to the 
soldiers of the guard,t who soon began to see 
clearly, and to declare plainly, that Otho was 
worthy of the empire. 

In person, Otho was like a woman, and he 
paid more than a woman's regard to his toilet. 
His father is said to have resembled in face the 
Emperor Tiberius,| and scandal reputed him his 

* Suetonius, " Otho," c. 8. 

t Tacitus, " Hist." lib. i. c. 18. 

{ Suetonius, " Otho," x. 
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son. It would be desirable, for the sake of 
poetic effect, that we could believe that this 
elegant voluptuary, this effeminate but heroic 
creature, was perfectly graceful in his figure. 
But, alas ! the evidence of Suetonius destroys 
the dream of his being a sort of Apollo — the 
embodiment of a Greek sculptor^s conception of 
a beautifid Sybarite; and we learn with pain 
that Otho was badly formed in the feet, and 
besides was bandy-legged {male pedatus^ scam- 
busque).* 

The emperor was of the middle size. He 
used adornings, says Juvenal, such as were not 
used either by the Assyrian Semiramis, or by 
the sad Cleopatra at Actium.f Like Sardana- 
palus, he painted his face ; and like the brave 
Parthian Surena, he prepared for battle by 
dressing himself before a mirror. His body 
was smoothed, and freed from hairs ; and he 
practised shaving daily, preventing the growth 
of any appearance of a beard by the use of 
certain medicaments known in his time. To 

* Suetonius, "Otho," 12. 

t Juvenalis, *' Sat." lib. ii. c. 107. 
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make his face fair and soft, he applied to it a 
paste made of bread. To conceal the thinness 
of the hair on his head, he wore a false head- 
dress. Yet this voluptuary could fight like a 
lion, and could cheerfully endure misfortune, 
and smile in the face of death, and could feel 
tenderly for the sorrows of others, and could 
desire to see the whole world happy. 

The death of Otho— if suicide were in any 
case permissible — must be allowed to be much 
finer than that of the younger Cato ; and even 
Christian writers have not been able to refrain 
from admiration of some of the circumstances 
of his last moments. After hearing of the 
victory of Vitellius, he parted with his friends 
as night came on, kissing them as usual. He 
also furnished those who wished to leave the 
country with money suflicient to carry them 
off; and he destroyed all letters and papers 
which after his death might point out his 
friends and followers to the vengeance of the 
conqueror. He restrained the exercise of any 
force on those who wished to desert to Vitellius. 
He wrote two consolatory letters to his sister, 
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and another to Messalina, the widow of Nero, 
whom he loved, commendiDg to h^ his 
memory. He then, in the true Greek spirit, 
said : " Let us add this night also to our lives," 
and threw himself on his couch, directing that 
free admission should be given to all who 
wished to see him. 

At midnight he made choice of a poignard, 
and placing it below his pillow, fell into a sound 
sleep. At daybreak, he awoke and stabbed 
himself fatally under the left breast. The 
soldiers, aroused by the noise of his fall, rushed 
in, and washed his hands and his feet, as well as 
the wound, with their tears, giving way to the 
most passionate grief Several of them stabbed 
themselves, and threw themselves on his dead 
body. Others, at a distance, on hearing of his 
death, also slew themselves. The body was 
quickly interred. It had been Otho's request ; 
he feared that his remains might be mutilated 
by the brutal Vitellius, and he desired that his 
mangled body might not be a disagreeable 
object. 

The ancients admired fine deaths ; and the 
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contemporaries of Otho were in raptures at the 
details of his last moments. Tacitus has dwelt 
with undisguised pleasure on the particulars 
which we have on record. Suetonius tells us 
that even those who hated the. living Otho now 
praised him dead, and allowed that he had slain 
Galba not for the sake of reigning, but to 
restore liberty to Rome. And Dion, who is 
more severe on the general character of Otho 
than the other historians, concludes the history 
of his life by saying that "though he had 
lived most wickedly, he died most beautifully 
(xaxx»rr» airii^ ; and the government which 
he had most criminally usurped, he laid down 
with the greatest virtue." 
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COMMODUS, 



There are some of the Roman emperors 
whose wickedness assumed so revolting a 
character that, in describing their manners, 
it becomes necessary not so much to collect 
together, as to make a selection from, the 
ample materials furnished by the plain-speaking 
and, to modern notions, indelicate narratives of 
their historians. Such a man as I have already 
noticed was Tiberius ; and such a man was also 
the infamous and hateful Commodus, the 
undoubted son of the wicked Faustina, and the 
reputed and legitimate son of the philosopliic 
Marcus Antoninus. 
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The faithfiil and elegant Herodian, the 
Augustan historian iElius Lampridius, and 
Dion Cassius all join in great harmony in 
presenting us with a complete portrait of this 
very singular and very wicked man. 

Commodus was eminently handsome and 
beautiftil. Herodian calls him the most beau- 
tiful man of his age. His person united 
dignity and elegance. His face, he says, was 
at once beautiful and manly ; his eyes were 
shining ; his hair was of that kind which the 
ancients admired either in man or woman, 
yellow and crisped. When he walked in the 
sun, this historian tells us, his locks glittered 
like fire, so that some believed they were 
sprinkled with gold-dust. 

iElius Lampridius was one of those who 
held this belief, for he tells us that Com- 
modus's hair was always dyed and illuminated 
with filings of gold. It is well known that 
some of the emperors about this period 
sprinkled their hair with gold-dust. Those, 
however, who thought that the glitter in his 
hair was natural, regarded it as an evidence of 
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hi3 divine origin. Commodus, monster of 
wickedness as he was, was dei^ed by the 
senate; but those who were learned in court 
sca^dal believed the Roman emperor to be the 
fruit of his profligate mother's love for one of 
the common boatmen. 

i^lius, who teUs us that Commodus vras of 
middle stature, detracts somewhat from the 
extreme beauty attributed to him by H^*odian, 
when he tells us that his face was like that of a 
drunkard; but this remark has been thought 
to refer to the gleaming of his eyes. Com- 
modus was both a glutton and a drunkard. 
Dion teUs us that he drank largely, and 
Herodian much more impressively ooaveys the 
same fact to his readers in relating the last 
scenes of the emperor's life. He represents his 
mistress Marcia, when she finds her name 
standing first on the emperor's tablets in the 
list of persons to be put to death, exclaiming : 
" Ah ! well done, Commodus 1 And are these 
the rewards of my kindness and love ? Is it 
this I have deserved of thee for having for so 
many years borne with thy reproaches and thy 
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drunkenness. But these things shall not 
succeed with thee, a drunken man, against a 
sober woman !" 

In speaking fiaather of his extreme beauty, 
Herodian tells us that there was a soft down on 
Commodus's cheeks like that which appears on 
flowers. iElius informs us that this monster, 
who was in the habit of cutting off people's 
noses and ears for his amusement, was afraid to 
trust himself in the hands of a barber, and 
used to bum his hair and beard. 

Commodus received the highest education 
which the most learned teachers of the age 
could impart to him. His father, the philo- 
sophic emperor, had spared no expense in 
engaging the most eminent masters in every 
kind of knowledge for the instruction and cul- 
tivation of the mind of this strange yoimg 
man. 

It is historically true that, like Nero, he com- 
menced his reign with the universal love of his 
people iq his favour. All Rome met him on 
his entrance after the death of Marcus, and 
strewed his path with garlands and flowers. 
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JElios represents him as abominably wicked 
from his very childhood. On the other hand, 
Dion tells us that, at the age of nineteen, when he 
became emperor, he was of an open, simple, and 
somewhat timid disposition, and easily led to evil ; 
and Herodian, in one part of his narrative, so far 
confirms this statement when he says that 
" sometimes the memory of his father, and 
then reverence for his friends, restrained this 
young man, but presently a certain malignant 
and invidious fortune overthrew the rectitude 
and moderation of his mind !" 

What progress he made in the learned 
studies prescribed to him by the pedants with 
whom his boyhood was surrounded, does not 
clearly appear. jiElius says his discourse was 
unpolished. He was, however, like Nero, 
whom in so many respects he resembled, the 
master of a variety of accomplishments more 
or less becoming a prince. He danced, and 
sung, and played on the pipe ; but these were 
also accomplishments of the amiable Epami- 
nondas. Commodus was, besides, a chariot- 
driver, a gladiator, and a mimic or bu£Foon. 
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He frequented taverns, and places lower than 
taverns, and there made himself generally 
useful. It is mentioned, to his deep discredit, 
that he played at dice. The ancients attached 
to playing at games of chance something like 
the same infamy which the Mussulmans do. 
The eulogists of Augustus notice as a crime 
in him that he played at dice. 

Jeremy Taylor, in his treatise on "Holy 
Living,'^ has an enumeration of kings who 
degraded themselves by exercising callings 
otherwise useful, but unsuitable to their stations. 
" Some there are," he says, in the section on 
" Care of our Time," " that employ their time 
in aflfairs infinitely below the dignity of their 
persons ; and being called by God, and by the 
republic to help to bear great burdens, and 
to judge a people, do enfeeble their understand- 
ings and disable their persons by sordid and 
brutish business. Thus Nero went up and 
down Greece, and challenged the fiddlers at 
their trade. iEropus, a Macedonian king, made 
lanterns. Harcatius, the king of Parthia, was 
a mole-catcher ; and Biantes, the Lydian, filed 
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needles." He does not mention that Corn- 
modus practised the art of the potter and made 
cups. 

Commodus was the strongest man of his 
time, and his dexterity in killing wild beasts in 
the arena made him a favourite with the 
populace, as, indeed, he continued to be during 
the greater part of his reign. His delight was 
to personate Hercules, and he went about with 
a large dub in his hand and a lion's hide 
thrown over his shoulders. The people, who 
delighted in seeing him slaying ferocious 
animals, and even exercising his great strength 
in killing the harmless cameleopard, were 
disgusted when they saw their emperor enter 
the arena as a naked gladiator. 

Amongst his other wild freaks, in which he 
reminds us of Nero and Caligula, Commodus 
oflfered sacrifices to Isis in his palace, and 
appeared dressed as one of her priests with his 
head shaved. In her processions he was accus- 
tomed to carry the image of " the dog Anubis," 
and to beat the bare heads of the other priests 
with the snout of the beast. 
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This man, with the beauty of Apollo and 
the strength of Hercules, indulged in every sen- 
suality and effeminacy. He was at once a 
glutton and a drunkard. He used the bath 
seven or eight times a day, and was in the 
habit of eating in the bath — a fashion amongst 
Oriental women which induces that fatness 
which is regarded as beauty. In the theatre, 
Commodus sat in female attire and drunk 
before the whole audience. A woman, says 
Dion, presented him with the most delicious 
wine artificially cooled ; and when he took the 
draught, the whole audience wished him 
*' health.'' 

There was a resemblance in three points 
between Commodus and Csesar Borgia : both 
were extremely beautiful, prodigiously strong, 
and enormously wicked. 
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CARACALLA. 



This contemptible man, who was killed at 
the early age of twenty-nine, was even at that 
age disgraced in the eyes of his subjects by his 
baldness, besides being otherwise by nature 
ill-favoured and of small stature. In mere boy- 
hood the Augustan historian represents him as 
gentle, pleasant, affable, benevolent, liberal, 
compassionate, shedding tears or turning away 
his eyes from sights of cruelty.* Writers and 
readers delight in strong contrasts, and espe- 
cially in making wonderful and unnatural con- 

* iElius Spartianus, "Hist. August. Scriptores," 
lib. I, 706. Lugd. Batav. 1671. 
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trasts between the boyhood and the maturity 
of celebrated men. These stories about the 
amiable virtues of the monster Caracalla, are, I 
suspect, fictions and imaginations created to 
feed the popular love of romance. Thus a 
thousand stories are told about the stupidity, in 
boyhood, of men who afterwards displayed the 
greatest genius. Sir Walter Scott is given as 
an instance. Yet that a boy could be stupid 
at ten years of age and intellectual at twenty, 
may be safely pronounced to be, if not an im- 
possibility — because there is nothing that mor- 
tals are entitled to pronounce impossible — yet 
certainly a circumstance that never once hap- 
pened in this world. 

These monstrous fables issue from the cloudy 
brains of schoolmasters, the most ignorant of 
all judges of character and intellect. A school- 
master calls that boy clever who is dull enough 
and mechanical enough and sufficiently devoid 
of a mind of his own, to diligently imbibe the 
generally worthless instruction which he com- 
municates to him; and he bestows the name 
of dunce on the other boy who has enough of 
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intrepidity about him to select his studies for 
himself, and to regard his master's intdlect 
with anythiug but unquestioning veneration. 

However it may have been with the l>oyhood 
of Caracalla, the same historian who speaks so 
highly of his eaiiy virtues, represents him as a 
most ferocious and bbodthirsty youth, and at 
the same time in his aspect severe, gloomy, and 
truculent. Herodian describes with much mi- 
nute detail and great fidelity to nature, the rise, 
progress, and manifestations of the hatred be- 
tween him and his half-brother Geta. Dion 
gives us a strange and most picturesque account 
of the murder of Geta in the arms of his 
mother, the beautiful Julia. The brothers, at 
the instance of the treacherous Caracalla, had 
agreed to meet in the empress's bed-chamber, 
to be reconciled in her presence. Caracalla 
surrounded the palace with soldiers. The pic- 
ture is not complete imless we recollect that 
Geta was a youth of twenty-five years of age. 
He was killed in his mother's arms, while " he 
hung on her neck and clasped her breasts, 
and weeped, and cried 'Mother! mother! pa- 
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rent ! parent ! help me ! I am killed !' while 
Julia was bathed in his blood."* The words 
given below may be received as the real language 
used by Geta, which might be learned by Dion, 
living at the time. Both Caracalla and Geta 
were well instructed in Greek in their child- 
hood. It will be observed that Herodian repre- 
sents Caracalla as stabbing Geta with his own 
hand. Dion attributes his death to the hired 
soldiers. Throughout his after-life, Caracalla 
used sometimes to make jokes on the mur- 
dered Geta; at other times to shed tears 
when his name was mentioned, or when he 
happened to cast his eyes on an image or statue 
of him. 

Caracalla's want of hair would have subjected 
him to ridicule with the Romans even if he had 
been a man of virtue. On one occasion in 

* Mrirep firiTtp, rtKovtra, T€KOV(raj /3oi}d£i, inf>a^ofiau 
Dion, "Hist. Rom/' lib. lxxvii, p. 871. (Leun- 
clavius) Hanoviae, 1606. A language like the English, 
without the terminational distinctions of gender, cannot 
do justice to this curious passage. In the Latin it is 
pretty faithfully rendered : Mater mater, genetrix, gene- 
trix, &c. 
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particular it made him the object of contemp- 
tuous laughter to the rabble. This mean- 
looking man had a passion for imitating and 
acting the characters of Achilles and Alexander, 
both famous with the ancients for their beauty. 
Amongst his other wild frolics, Caracalla pro- 
ceeded to Troy, and visited what was believed to 
be the tomb of the swift-footed son of Thetis, 
magnificently decked with crowns and flowers. 
Then, in the character of Achilles, he made a 
funeral of his deceased friend Festus, as his be- 
loved Patroculus. The pile was reared, the sacri- 
fices were offered, the wine was poured out, and 
the winds were invoked. But when, after the 
fashion of Achilles and the rites of mourning 
amongst the Greeks, he had to cut off his locks 
and throw them into the flames, the spectators 
burst out into a shout of laughter, when he 
could only get a few scattered hairs to sacri- 
fice.* 

This degraded monster's favourite, however, 
was the heroic Alexander. In order to keep 
alive the memory of the Macedonian hero, as if 

* Herodian, iv, 14. 
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it were in danger of perishing without his care, 
CaracaJk busied himself in erecting statues and 
images of him in all the temples. He had, 
Dion tells us, armour such as was worn, and cups 
such as were used by Alexander. Amongst 
other monuments of the emperor's folly, 
Herodian had seen a double-£iced image, one 
side of which was the portrait of Alexander, 
and the other that of Caracalla. The emperor 
himself wore the Macedonian dress, and had a 
chosen band of young men in his army whom 
he called '' the Macedonian phalanx," all the 
captains of which he caused to be called by the 
name of Alexander's generals. Dion remarks 
that Caracalla, cruel to all else, was kind and 
generous to his soldiers in imitation of Alex- 
ander. 

He proceeded to Alexandria, and there he 
visited the monument of Alexander, on which 
he deposited his rich vestments, his rings, and 
other ornaments. All this, of course, served 
not to promote his glory, but just to provoke 
the ridicule of the people of Alexandria, who, 
says Herodian, as I have mentioned before in 
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the sketch of Alexander, laughed at him, that 
he, a man of small stature, should ape Alex- 
ander and Achilles, those very valiant and great 
warriors. 

Caracalla laboured under ill-health, arising, 
says Dion, from manifest and secret diseases. 
Like Caligula, he was troubled with visions of 
spectres. In his delirium he was terrified by 
the apparitions of his father and his brother 
brandishing swords. In order to learn a 
remedy for his malady, he invoked the spirits 
of the dead, and especially of his father and 
of Commodus, and Commodus is said to have 
given him answers by no means of a soothing 
or cheering kind. He consulted also the 
magicians, who predicted his death by the hand 
of Macrinus. 

Various prodigies foretold his fate. He was 
in the habit of keeping tame lions about him. 
His favourite lion was called Acinax. This 
beast used to dine at his table, and at night 
to lie in bed with him, and the emperor was 
observed frequently to kiss him in public. 
Shortly before his death, as he was passing 
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through a certain gate where Acinax was, 
unobserved by him, the favourite lion laid hold 
of his robe and tore it. In the repositories of 
this hateful criminal, a variety of poisons, pro- 
cured by him at great expense from the East, 
were discovered and consigned to the flames. 
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HELIOGABALUS. 



We have a profusion of materials regarding 
the person, habits, and fashions, as well as the 
follies and vices of Heliogabalus, that strange 
compound of Tiberius, Caligula, Nero, Vitellius, 
and Commodus, with the Assyrian Sarda- 
napalus ; for there was a more Orientalt aste 
about this effeminate creature than about any 
other of the Roman emperors. The circum- 
stance was observed by the populace, who, as 
we learn from Dion, amongst the other epi- 
thets which they bestowed on him, called him 
Sardanapalus and Assyrius.* 

* Dion, " Hist." Hb. lxix, p. 906. 
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This boy, for he was but a mere youth when 
he was killed, had before his death rivalled the 
varied wickedness of all the worst of his pre- 
decessors. The Augustan historian iElius 
Lampridius is copious to overflowing in aU 
manner of details about his daily hfe, and 
between him and the curious Dion and the 
elegant Herodian, which two last historians 
may have seen the emperor, we have the com- 
plete picture of this monster of depravity. 
Lampridius in his narrative refers to many 
records which he says were compiled of the 
private life of Heliogabalus, and especially to a 
biography of him by Marius Maximus. In 
the midst of all the horrible details with which he 
furnishes us, Lampridius professes to have made 
merely a decent selection out of the materials 
before him, omitting the more infamous par- 
ticulars, and veiling in as modest language as 
he could command what he was obliged as a 
faithful historian to relate. From his selection, 
a re-selection is all that can be made fit for 
presentation to modem readers. 

Lampridius, in his voluminous description. 
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does not allude to the figiire and face of 
Heliogobalus. This we have, however, de- 
scribed by Herodian, who more than once 
alludes to the great beauty of his countenance, 
regretting that he spoiled it with painting 
and unguents. Herodian's description of the 
appearance of the young emperor as the priest 
of the god Heliogabalus, whose name and 
honours he afterwards assumed, is exceedingly 
striking and picturesque. Bassianus (Helio- 
gabalus's name was Bassianus Antoninus) and 
his younger brother, Alexianus, afterwards 
Alexander Severus, were both priests of the 
Assyrian god Heliogabalus, or the Sun. 

"Bassianus, as the elder," says Herodian, 
"discharged the office of chief priest. He 
walked in the Eastern dress, wearing a doak 
interwoven with gold, having long sleeves, 
and which, falling down to his feet, covered 
all his limbs to the toes. His other robes 
were of purple, entwined with gold. On his 
head he bore a coronet, glittering with pre- 
cious stones of various colours. He was then 
in the flower of his youth, and the most 
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beautiful man of the times. Hence, with his 
personal channs, his boyhood, and the re- 
markably effeminate dress which he wore, he 
was naturally compared with the most beau- 
tiful pictures of Bacchus."* 

It will be observed that the historian cen- 
sures as effeminate the close dress of Helio- 
gabalus. It is probable that the emperor, 
who indulged in every art and device of las- 
civiousness, entertained the Eastern notion 
that a close dress is the costume of indecency, 
and that virtue and innocence are betokened 
by looseness of garments, and an approach 
to nudity. 

It is somewhat curious, that the figures of 
the effeminate Sardanapalus, and of the licen- 
tious Semiramis, and the statues and medals 
of the Byzantine Theodora, who rivalled the 
wickedness of the most wicked of the ancients, 
represent them as completely wrapped up in 
their robes, from the throat to the toes. At 
this day, the virtuous Malabar woman goes 
all uncovered above the waist, while almost 

* Herodian, lib. v, c. 5. 
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everywhere in the East, the dandng-giil — ^who 
is undiaste by religious ohUgatbn — ^is loaded 
with doUies. 

It was while celebratiiig the worship of his 
god, and leading his chorus round the altar, 
in Oriental feshion, to the sound of flutes and 
pipes, and other musical instruments, that 
the Roman soldiers beheld their future em- 
peror, and were struck with his extreme 
beauty. 

The directors and guides of Hdiogafaalns's 
youth were his mother, who is called Semi- 
riama, or Sosemis, and his grandmother, 
Msesa, and both of these women he seems 
to have honoured and loved. EUs mother, 
who is described as the most profligate woman 
in Rome, rivalling in licentiousness the Mes- 
salina of a former age, instructed him in all 
manner of wickedness. 

The emperor introduced both his mother 
and his grandmother into the senate; and 
there was then a senate occupied with legis- 
lation on women's interests and affairs. This 
senate declared what dress women were to 
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wear, what orders of them should give place 
to other orders, who should salute each other 
with a kiss, which classes should be carried 
on a horse, an ass, a mule, or an ox, or on 
a couch, or in a chair ; and whether the chair 
should be covered with skin, or bone, or ivory, 
or silver, and who should or should not wear 
gold and gems in their shoes. These golden 
shoes were afterwards prohibited in the simple 
reign of Alexander Severus.* 

When he became emperor, Hdiogabalus 
forbade the worship, in Rome of any other 
god, except that Syrian divinity whose name 
he bore, and whom he represented. All the 
other worships he treated with contempt, pro- 
faning the altars, violating the vestal virgins, 
and seeking to extinguish the sacred fire. 

The election of the emperor took place when 
he was in the East. He proceeded to Nico- 
media, and there spent the winter. Here 
we have a vivid picture of his mode of life 
by Herodian. ''He presently b^an to riot 

'*' iGlius Lampridius, ''Hist. August. Scriptores/' 
Hb. I, 798. 
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in fioeDtioasness, odefaratiDg the worsh^ c^ 
his god with dances, dodied in a hnrarious 
robe intorwoven with paqde, and weaiii^ 
bracelets and neddaces, and other golden 
ornaments and coronets, after the form of 
the tiara, and adorned with gold and precious 
stones. The fashion of his robe was com- 
pounded of the sacred stole of Phoenicia and 
the soft attire of the Mede. The Roman and 
Greek garments being made of wool, ' the 
vilest of things/ as he used to say, nothing 
pleased him but the webs of Syria; and in 
celebrating the worship of his god, he walked 
abroad to the sound of pipes and drums."* 

All this is intensely Oriental Heliogabalus 
had completely understood and assumed the 
Eastern character. 

The following account from Herodian gives a 
complete pictiu'e of an Oriental religious festival 
Heliogabalus had resolved to lead out his god 
in a splendid procession, and made great sports, 
and spectacles, and feasts for the people on the 
occasion. The deity was placed on a chariot, 

* Herodian, lib. v, c. 11. 
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ornamented with gold and predons stones, and 
in this way was drawn from the town to the 
country. 

In the chariot were yoked horses of great 
size, and of a spotless white colour, and con- 
spicuous from their splendid trappings. Helio- 
gabalus held the reins, but he did not ascend, 
nor did any mortal mount the chariot, which 
appeared to be driven by the god himself. 
So in the Indian processions of Vishnu, the car 
pulled by his worshippers, appears to be guided 
by the divinity himself. Heliogabalus, with the 
reins in his hands, ran backwards, with his eyes 
fixed on the idol, and in this way completed the 
whole procession. To prevent his slipping his 
foot, gold-dust was sprinkled on the road, and 
the soldiers guarded him on each side for fear 
he might fall. The people, in the meantime, 
ran in crowds, with torches in their hands, 
scattering about flowers and garlands. 

The images of the gods, and all the orna- 
ments and furniture of the temples, and the 
soldiers with the Roman ensigns accompanied 
this exhibition. Lofty towers were erected, 
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which, after the procession, the emperor 
ascended, and threw down amongst the people 
gold and sUver cups, and garments of eveiy 
kind. In the crushing made to lay hold of 
these prizes, many were suffocated, others were 
trodden under foot, and others fell on the spears 
of the soldiers. The emperor, m the mean- 
time, was seen driving about, or dancing in the 
most eflFeminate manner, with his eyes and his 
cheeks painted ; '' disfiguring," says the histo- 
rian, " his naturally beautiful countenance with 
disgraceful colours."* 

Dion represents Heliogabalus as obtaining 
the empire through the valour of his mother 
and grandmother, who appeared in the field 
against Macrinus his rival ; and when the 
soldiers were giving way, rallied them^ and 
brought them back to victory.! 

The grandmother Maesa is described by 
Herodian as a woman of a masculine spirit, and 
vexed at the effeminate vices of Heliogabalus. 
She earnestly entreated her grandson, before he 

♦ Herodian, lib. v, c. 12. 

t Dion, " Hist." lib. lxxviii, p. 889. 
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marched to Rome, to lay aside his Syrian robes, 
and assume the Roman dress, and not to offend 
the people by appearing in a costume which 
they r^arded as only suitable for a worthless 
woman. The emperor did everything that he 
was beseeched not to do. He resolved to 
prepare the people of Rome to see him in all 
his Eastern adornments. 

For this purpose he caused a full-length 
figure of himself to be made, as he appeared 
in his sacerdotal robes, and sent it before him 
to Rome, where it was erected on an elevation 
in a conspicuous place, in order that when the 
senate met, they might bum frankincense, and 
pour out libations of wine to him. "When 
Heliogabalus himself thereafter entered Rome," 
says Herodian, " the people saw nothing that 
was new to them." 

His entrance to Rome, the emperor signalised 
by a largess of com to the people, and then by 
a sacrifice to his god on the most magnificent 
scale. He built a vast and most beautiful 
temple, and placed several altars around it, at 
which every momiug hecatombs of bulls, and 
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immense numbers of birds were sacrificed. 
Odours and incense were heaped up on the 
sacrifices, and the richest wines were mingled in 
profusion with the blood of the victims. Women 
danced round the altars in a circle, with cymbals 
and tabours in their hands. The noblest in the 
land carried the articles required for the sacri- 
fices on their heads, clothed with the long 
Phoenician robes, and wearing the linen shoes 
of the Phoenician priesthood.* 

In his familiarity with the gods and god- 
desses, Heliogabalus bears most resemblance to 
Caligula, who fell in love with the moon, and 
implored her to share the imperial bed. Helio- 
gabalus used to have the " Judgment of Paris" 
acted in his palace, he himself performing not 
the part of Paris, but of the goddess of beauty. 
He also sometimes appeared as Venus, lament- 
ing the cruel fate of Adonis — as indicating the 
grief which would be felt for himself when he 
should be removed from the world. The la- 
mentation for Adonis, the Syrian Thammuz, 
was, however, a piece of worship known 

* Herodian, lib. y, c. 12, 13. 
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throughout the Roman empire, and in parti- 
cular was a favourite part of the religious 
rites of Syria, which Heliogabalus brought 
into fashion. How beautifully, and in what an 
Eastern, spirit has Milton described this wor- 
ship when enumerating the heathen divinities 
amongst the fallen angels in hell ! 

" Thammuz came next behind. 
Whose annual wound in Lebanon aUur'd 
The Syrian damsels to lament his fate 
In am'rous ditties all a summer's day ; 
While smooth Adonis from his native well 
Ran purple to' the sea, suppos'd with blood 
Of Thammuz yearly wounded ; the love tale 
Infected Sion*s daughters with like heat 
Whose wanton pitesions in the sacred porch 
Ezechiel saw when by the vision led. 
His eye surveyed the dark idolatries 
Of alienated Judah." 

Heliogabalus, however, assumed the character 
and costume of all the gods and goddesses. 
He was one day Cybele, the great mother of 
the gods, and like her had his chariot drawn 
by lions. The next day he was Bacchus, and 
his chariot was drawn by the Indian tigers. 
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Hdiogabalus married and repudiated two or 
three beautiful but mere mortal women before 
he took a wife from Olympus. He divorced 
Ck)melia Paula because he discovered a spot 
on her body; and then compelled the vestal 
virgin, Aquila Severa, to marry him, in ordor 
that from himself, the high priest, and her as 
a vestal, a celestial progeny might be begotten. 
He next took to his bed the image of Pallas, 
which had been kept sacred from the sight 
of men in her temple since the time when, 
according to tradition, it had been brought 
from burning Troy. The emperor introduced 
the goddess at court as his wife. He grew 
tired, however, of the martial maid, and took 
in her place the Syrian Ashtaroth or Diana, 
alleging that there was much suitability in the 
match between him and her — a marriage of 
the sun with the moon. The nuptials were 
celebrated publicly and privately with the utmost 
splendour. 

In his magnificence, Heliogabalus was truly 
Oriental. He had beds and couches of solid 
silver. He adorned others of his beds with 
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gold. His chariots glittered with gems. They 
were drawn sometimes by elephants, sometimes 
by stags, and sometimes by beautiful naked 
women. His drinking and cooking vessels were 
of silver. He was guilty of the luxury which, 
at a later period, St. Chrysostom charges as a 
sin against the Christian ladies of Constanti- 
nople — of using vessels of the most precious 
material for the most ignoble purposes. He 
had cups artificially perfumed for drinking, and 
others on which lascivious designs were sculp- 
tured ; an iniquity not confined to ancient and 
heathen times. At table he reclined on couches 
stuffed with the fur of hares or the down of 
partridges. He .wore cloaks heavy with gems, 
and used to say that he was bxurdened with a 
load of pleasure. He had gems in his shoes, 
sculptured with designs by the finest artists. 
He wore a diadem of precious stones that he 
might resemble a beautiful woman. He is 
said to have been the first Roman who *wore 
robes of entire silk. He never, it is said, wore 
a ring for more than one day, or twice put on 
the same shoes. 

VOL. I. T 
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In his more refined and elegant luxuries 
he was the rival of the ancient Demetrius 
PoIiorGetes. He had beds and couches of roses, 
and walked amongst lihes, violets, hyacinths, 
and narcissuses. When he wished to add the 
piquant flavour of cruelty to his enjoyments, he 
would stifle a courtier to death in a bed of 
flowers. He swam in water perfumed with 
safiron and precious imguents; and wine and 
aromatics were poured into his fish-ponds and 
his baths. 

In eating and drinking he appears not so 
much as a glutton, but as the chief of all royal 
epicures — the equal in gastronomic science of 
the renowned Apicius. He joined with all who 
studied the pleasure of the palate in admiration 
of the dish which the Romans made of the teats 
of a newly farrowed pig — the most celebrated 
of ancient luxuries. After the example of 
Apicius he indulged in dishes made of the 
tender parts of the heel of the camel, and of 
combs torn from the heads of living cocks. 
This latter delicacy, Casaubon, in his commentan' 
on the passage in the Augustan historian in 
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which it is referred to, tefls us, is at this day — 
that is, in his day, two hundred years ago— 
passionately sought after by men of learned 
palates. Like Vitellius, he seems to have had 
his appetite whetted by the expensiveness of the 
dishes which he procured ; and like him he took 
a pleasure in sacrificing the rarest and most 
beautiful birds, for the sake of eating their heads, 
their brains, or their tongues. At one entertain- 
ment he displayed on his table the heads of six 
hundred ostriches, whose brains as well as those 
of the flamingo and the thrush, were amongst 
his favourite repasts. He also indulged in the 
tongues of peacocks and nightingales, believing 
that they had a medical virtue in averting 
epilepsy. He also made dishes of the entrails 
and sometimes of the beards of the mullet, of 
the eggs of partridges, and the heads of 
pheasants, peacocks, and parrots. We wonder 
at the destruction of creatures so lovely to the 
sight as the peacock, the flamingo, and the 
pheasant, for the particle of delicate eating to 
be got from them ; but epicurism and gluttony 
consume and destroy all the other tastes. 

T 2 
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The Abb^ Dubois, in his curious work on 
India, notices with regret that the prospect 
of the immense influence over the minds of 
the Hindus which they would have acquired if 
they would only have consented to abstain from 
one single article of food — the flesh of the cow ; 
the representative on earth of the goddess 
Bhavani, would not restrain the English from 
horrifying the heathen by eating of that one 
article, even in the unsavoury condition in 
which it is found in India. A devout Danish 
missionary, of the Moravian sect, is still more 
severe on the same subject. He tells lis that 
whenever an English child is shown any pretty 
bird or fish, its first question about it is : " Is 
it good for eating ?" 

We presume that Heliogabalus knew the 
rich merits of the goose's liver, though he may 
have been ignorant of that terrible cruelty 
which Christian cooks, in modern times, are 
guilty of practising to please Christian palates 
in the preparation of the celebrated fat liver ; 
but it is recorded of him that, while he put 
grapes into his horses' mangers and fettened 
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his lions on parrots and pheasants, he fed his 
dogs with the livers of geese. 

The genius of Heliogabalus shone particu- 
larly bright in the cooking of fish. In this de- 
partment he is said to have invented new modes 
unknown to Apicius ; but with a refined hatred 
of things common and cheap, he would never 
taste fish at all when he was near the sea, but 
always took delight in them when far removed 
from water, just as he took a fiincy for having 
snow brought to him in midsummer. He 
offered rewards for the discovery of new dishes 
of exquisite flavour, and he had a humorous 
way of stimulating the invention of those 
around him in this science. When a courtier, 
after exerting his best skill to please him, pro- 
duced a dish which he did not relish, he made 
the ingenious artist himself continue to eat of 
that dish and of nothing else, till his fitculties, 
sharpened by disgust, enabled him to find out 
something superior for his master. 

Like Nero and Caligula, He&^balus had 
his jocularities — generally practical ones — some- 
times merely absurd, sometimes characteris- 
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tically cruel. His most harmless entertain- 
ments in this way consisted in the suppers 
which he would give one night to eight 
men all of them blind of one eye, some- 
times to eight bald, sometimes to eight 
afflicted with gout, then to eight deaf men, 
eight black men, eight tall, and eight fat men. 
He kept Uons and leopards, which lay at table 
with him, in order to frighten his friends. He 
would get a company filled with drink, and 
after locking them up for the night would let 
loose amongst them lions, leopards, and bears, 
with their claws pared, to terrify thena; and 
many, it is said, died of the fright. 

At other times, when daylight would break 
in on the company who had been drinking the 
night before, they would find themselves in the 
arms of ugly black old women. At other 
times, he made sham entertainments, like the 
Barmecide's feast in the Eastern tale, setting 
his guests down to dishes made of wax, ivory, 
or stone, painted after nature. He collected 
serpents together, and let them loose to bite his 
visitors. He would tie his coiurtiers to a wheel. 
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and have them whirled round in water, calling 
them, in allusion to the mythological fable, his 
" Ixionite friends." 

Fearing a violent death from the vengeance 
of the people, Heliogabalus had made prepara- 
tions, which turned out to be all in vain, for 
terminating his existence in an elegant manner. 
He had poisons mixed up with the most 
precious articles, he had ropes of piuple and 
crimson silk ready to strangle himself with, and 
golden swords to stab himself with. He had 
also a high tower built, with rich adomings, 
where he might breathe out his last in royal 
state. 

The manner of his death was just the 
reverse of all that he desired. After being 
slain, his body was first thrown into the com- 
mon sewer, then dragged through the streets, 
and cast into the Tiber. According to Hero- 
dian and Dion, the same indignities were 
inflicted on the body of his mother, who was 
killed at the same time. Dion represents 
Heliogabalus as having been slain in her arms, 
and states that both their heads were cut off, 
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and their bodies stripped naked, and that the 
one was thrown into one place of the river, and 
the other into another. 

We have a curious picture of Roman man- 
ners in these days in the record of the various 
names of contempt and derision which were 
bestowed on Heliogabalus in his lifetime, and 
after his death. The most complimentary were 
those of " Sardanapalus" and "Assyrius," in 
allusion to the eastern luxury of the emperor. 
From the licentious amours of his mother, he 
derived, according to some authorities, the title 
of "Varius," indicative of the uncertainty of 
his paternity;* though another derivation has 
been assigned to this epithet. After his death 
he was called " Tractitius," from having been 
dragged through the streets, and " Tiberinus,'' 
from having been cast into the Tiber. His 
name of "Impurus" was, perhaps, conferred 
upon him from his body having been thrown 

* £t aiunt quidem, Varii etiam nomen idcirco eidem 
inditum a condiscipulis, quod vario semine de meretiice 
utpote, conceptus videretur. — ^lius Lampriditia, '* Hist. 
August. Script.,** lib. i, 794. 
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into the common sewer, though this title was at 
least as well merited by him in life as in 
death. Heliogabalus had lived like ViteUius, 
and the circumstances of their deaths were re- 
markably similar. 
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ZENOBIA. 



The person and habits of Zenobia, the cele- 
brated Queen of Palmyra, have in some degree 
become familiar to the general reader, firom the 
notice of them which Gibbon, transcribing fix)m 
the fiill details furnished by the Augustan his- 
torian, Trebellius Pollio, has embodied in his 
fascinating work. It is rarely indeed that the 
character of Gibbon suffers from a comparison 
of his text with his authorities and references, 
and in matters of curious interest he is seldom 
chargeable with want of suflBcient copious- 
ness. He has, however, by no means exhausted 
the personal description of Zenobia, and to 
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some important particulars about her habits he 
has made no allusion. 

Zenobia, says Pollio, was the most noble and 
the most beautiful of all the women of the 
East."^ Her complexion, he tells us, was 
brown, as is noticed by the monk in Chaucer : 

" I say not that she had moche fBiimesse^ 
But of hire schepe she might not be amended."t 

Yet it should be recollected that Zenobia was 
descended of the Macedonian princes of Egypt, 
and reckoned Cleopatra amongst her ances- 
tresses. Her eyes were black and sparkling 
beyond measiu'e,| says PoUio; her spirit was 
divine, and her beauty incredible. Her teeth 

♦ Trebellius Pollio, "Hist. August. Script." lib. ii, p 
299. Ludg. Bat. 1671. 

t Chaucer, " Monke's Tale," b. xiv, 259. 

X Oculis supra modum vigentibus, nigris. Salmasius 
tells us that the Palatine manuscript, instead of vigen' 
aims, read ingetUibus, Gibbon has, with great art, 
given Zenobia the full benefit of both readings, besides 
adding a compliment of his own. " Her large black 
eyes/' he says, "sparkled with uncommon fire, tem- 
pered with the most attractive sweetness." 
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were so white, that some thought she ware 
pearls instead of teeth. This is the most dis- 
tinctly Oriental feature in the picture of Ze- 
nobia. There are teeth sufficiently white to be 
found in Europe, if they be diligently sought 
after; but the tooth which is most accurately 
described as " pearly," having an appearance of 
half transparency, is purely Asiatic. 

Her voice, says Pollio, was dear and, he 
adds, manly. She lived in royal pomp, after 
the manner of the Persians, and like the 
sovereigns of Persia, received divine honours. 
She feasted after the fashion of the Romans. 
She went to the public assemblies with a 
helmet on her head, and a purple-bordered robe, 
with jewels hanging from the fringe, her under 
robe bound about her waist with a clasp, and 
her arms often bare. On her shoulders she 
wore an imperial tunic, or small cloak, after the 
usage of Queen Dido. 

She was at once prudently liberal, says 
Pollio, and economical, beyond a womian's 
fashion, of her treasury* She used a chariot in 
driving, seldom taking a coach, and often rode 
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OD horseback. She frequently walked on foot 
three or four miles with the soldiers. 

" She marched at the head of her troops," 
says Father le Moyne, " always the first at the 
fight, and the last to retreat. Her eyes, indeed, 
were the common fire of the camp ; the most 
cowardly were warmed at them, and drew from 
them vigour and courage; and when she 
harangued her men on a day of assault, or of 
battle, she left nothing for the clarion or the 
trumpets to do."* 

Temperance in the use of wine was not 
amongst her virtues — a circumstance remark- 
able in a woman so renowned for her singular 
chastity — ^but she had great powers in bearing 
liquor. She drank oflen with her generals, 
says Pollioy though otherwise she was sober; 
she drank also with the Persians and the 
Armenians that she might overcome them. 

At her feasts she used vessels of gold adorned 
with gems, such as Cleopatra was wont to dis- 
play. She preferred being attended by eunuchs 

* "Galerie des Femmes Fortes," par le P^re k 
Moyne, p. 210. Paris, 1663. 
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of grave years rather than by women. She 
made her sons speak Latin, so that it was only 
rarely and with difficulty that they spoke Greek. 
She herself was not wholly ignorant of Latin, says 
the historian, but modesty prevented her from 
speaking it. She spoke the Egyptian language 
perfectly, and was so well acquainted with 
Oriental history, that she is said to have written 
a compendious account of it.* 

It is somewhat remarkable that Gibbon, one 
of whose great weaknesses was the pleasure 
which he felt in speaking to the discredit of 
women, and who, in the history of this very 
Zenobia, has founded a censure of the sex not 
merely unjust but at direct variance with truth, 
has omitted all notice of the vice of drunken- 
ness with which Zenobia has been charged, and 
of which there is little doubt that she was really 
guilty. It is true that Pollio tells us her reason 
for drinking ; but both men and women readily 
find reasons, quite satisfactory to themselves, 
for indulging in their darling sins. The joDy 
English Churchman, who has enumerated in 

* " Hist. August." Hb. ii, 335. 
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three Latin verses the five reasons for drinking, 
has judiciously made reason fifth so broad as to 
include in it anything that any person at any 
time may be pleased to consider as a reason.* 
The Roman writer's statement is about as valid 
a vindication of Zenobia as the defence made by 
Mr. Alison the historian, of Pitt's deep drinking. 
"Though he often," says Mr. Alison, in a 
passage of rich, though perfectly unintended, 
humour, " drank deeply, it was only to restore 
nature afler the incessant exhaustion of his 
parliamentary efforts."! Mr. Alison just show^s 
that Pitt had no worse and no better reason for 
"drinking largely" than other large drinkers 
have, or than drinking weavers and cobblers 
have, while the defence embodies a belief in the 
dangerous doctrine that " drinking largely" as 
Pitt did, restores nature when it is exhausted. 

^ The ftumous lines are by Dean Aldrich : 

" Si recte memini, causae sunt quinque bibendi, 
Hospitit adventut, prsesens sitis autque fiitura, 
Aut vini bonitas, aut quselibet altera causa." 

t Alison, " Hist, of Europe," vol. in, p. 1 14. Edit. 
1847. 
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Towards Herod, the only son of her husband, 
Odenathus — ^for Zenobia had a husband, though 
the readers of her history are apt to forget the 
circunistance — PoUio tells us that she displayed 
the spirit of a step-mother. Herod was an 
effeminate creature, wholly given up to Oriental 
luxury, delighting in pavilions and tents orna- 
mented with gold. Odenathus, " moved by the 
affection of paternal indulgence," says Pollio, 
sent to Herod the concubines, riches and 
gems, which he captured in war.* Such a 
Sybarite was not likely to disturb the rule of a 
woman of the masculine and warlike soul of 
Zenobia. 

Father le Moyne, in his rhapsodical work on 
great women, has given a prominent place to 
Zenobia, " who," he says, " united all the graces 
of her own sex to all the virtues of ours." He 
speaks of her daughters, of whom I have not 
elsewhere heard, as having the generosity, 
and wearing the dress of Amazons. She, 
herself the descendant of Cleopatra, he says, 
inherited the beauty, the wit, and the magni- 

* '* Hist. Aug." lib. 11,301. 
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ficence of that celebrated queen. She had, 
besides, other virtues of her own, being chaste 
and magnanimous, eloquent and acute. Her 
beauty, says the gallant priest, was a beauty 
majestic and military, a beauty of command and 
of action. Her heroic figure, he goes on to 
say, her assiu*ed countenance, her haughty and 
hardy grace, her eyes brilliant and full of fire, 
and aU her exterior was like that which painters 
have given to virtue and victory. Her body, so 
perfect, was inhabited by a mind yet more 
perfect; like a fine intelligence in a fair star. 
The Roman historians, who for state reasons 
have blackened the reputation of Cleopatra more 
than the sun of Egypt had blackened her face, 
have not touched the honour of her descendant. 
She was more chaste, he adds, in marriage, than 
their vestals were in their virginity ; and when 
Odenathus was taken fix)m her, she still re- 
mained married to his name and memory. 

After a very long and flowery eulogium on 
Zenobia, from which what I have here given 
are mere pickings, the good father concludes 
the whole by dealing with Zenobia as honest 

VOL. I. u 
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Launcdot Gobbo does with the Jew's daugfater. 
" I was always plain with you," says Launcelot, 
*' and so now I speak my agitation of the matter ; 
therefore be of good cheer, for truly I think you 
are damned." So Father le Moyne tell us that 
with all her virtues, Zenobia is now in hell in 
the midst of everlasting torments. The following 
piece of raving is what he calls the r^jlexion 
morale on her case. 

"It is a pity that a generosity so high, a 
constancy so heroic, a chastity so invincible, 
graces so modest, so many virtues of peace and 
war are damned ; and that Zenobia the brave, 
the temperate and the chaste, has certainly as 
bad an eternity as Messalina the dissolute and 
debauched. The pagan virtues, whatever beauty 
they may have, or however adorned they may 
be, are but foolish virgins. The heavenly bride- 
groom knows them not, and whatever impor- 
tunity they may make, the gates of his palace 
will never be opened to them. The chastity, 
the temperance, the modesty, the fidelity which 
will not go to him with the lamp burning, 
and shall not be presented to him by faith and 
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by charity, shall not be at his marriage. And 
if there be no place there for temperate and 
modest pagan women, who shall not have been 
warned to prepare their lamps and to follow the 
guides that are agreeable to the bridegroom, 
what will become of the licentious and dis- 
orderly Christian women who shall have broken 
their lamps and despised and rejected their 
guides ? Certainly if it is written that repentant 
Nineveh shall condemn Jerusalem the incorrigi- 
ble, it is much to be feared that the great Zenobia, 
and other virtuous pagan women will rise at the 
general judgment and bear testimony against 
our ladies who refute their belief by their lives ; 
who reprove by their softness and their luxury 
the power of Christianity and the austerity of 
the Gospel ; who love better to lose eternal 
crowns than to part with the little half-withered 
flowers which only infect them with their bad 
odour, and sting them with their prickles." 

The edition of Le Moyne's work from which 
I have made these extracts, contains a portrait 
of Zenobia in full armour ; her helmet plumed, 
a rich necklace plaited across her breast, and a 

u 2 
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hunting spear in her hand ; while in the. back- 
ground she is represented on horseback engaged 
in combat with a lion. She did not, says 
Father le Moyne, " chase the swans which are 
harmonious and loveable, and only armed 
with plumes, nor the bees which carry honey 
about them, and respect innocent persons and 
virgins." 

Pollio tells us that Zenobia shared with her 
husband in the pursuit of the lion, the leopard, 
the bear and other wild beasts. 

The courage of Zenobia deserted her when 
she fell into the hands of the Romans. She 
became afraid of death, and charged her guilt 
in resisting the power of Aurelian on the bad 
advice of her friends. Her secretary, the cele- 
brated Longinus, was amongst those who fell 
a sacrifice to the unworthy means which she 
adopted to save her life. Aurelian treated her 
as Octavius intended to treat Cleopatra. After 
the barbarous Roman fashion, she was led in 
triumph by Aurelian in his procession, covered 
with ornaments, which only made her himii- 
liation more conspicuous. She was adorned 
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with gems of such size as to be a burden to 
carry ; and it is a picturesque and affecting cir- 
cumstance mentioned by Pollio, that she very 
often stopped on the way declaring that she 
could not bear the weight with which she was 
loaded. Her hands and her feet were bound with 
gold; and a large golden chain was placed 
round her neck and carried before her by one 
of her Persian attendants. It is spoken of as 
an act of clemency that the emperor permitted 
her to Uve, and gave her a possession near the 
palace of Adrian, which was afterwards called 
by her name, and where she lived in the style 
of a Roman matron. 

Upon the means adopted by Zenobia, with a 
view to save her life, Gibbon, as I have already 
noticed, has made a remark, which is the 
reverse of being well-founded. "As female 
fortitude," he is pleased to say, " is commonly 
artificial, so it is seldom steady and con- 
sistent." He would have been speaking ac- 
cording to facts, if he had said that while 
the fortitude of men is often artificial, bluster- 
ing and shallow, and incapable of oonfixmting 
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adversity, that of women is oommonly natural, 
calm and consistent, and acquires strength and 
cheerfulness amidst trials and suflFerings. 

The case of a woman exposing the lives of 
others to danger, in order to save her own, 
is very uncommon; with men it has been 
so usual, that it is only the exceptions which 
have been considered worthy of record. Hence 
it is that the terror of Zenobia has been so 
much noticed. It must be admitted that 
her conduct was unworthy of a woman, and 
the blot on her memory is that she unhappily 
followed the example of many men before 
her, rather than the lessons which she might 
have learned from her own sex. 

When the first conspiracy against Nero was 
discovered, the woman Epicharis, who knew 
of the whole contrivance, persisted, \inder the 
torture, in refusing to answer any questions tha* 
might involve the safety of any of her accomplices. 
And when all Nero's senators, and all the men 
around him, including,* it is to be feared, the 
philosopher Seneca, joined, either passivelv or 
actively, in the accusations raised against Octavia, 
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at the instigation of the emperor, when he 
became desirous of getting rid of her, for 
the sake of Sabina, her maid-servant Pythias 
alone refused, for court-favour, to deny or 
even conceal the truth, and under the severest 
tortures still asserted the perfect purity of her 
mistress;* rendering to an oppressed woman 
the greatest and noblest service which can be 
rendered to those who cannot be delivered 
from death; for postenty accepts the evidence 
of this solitary witness, and rejects the whole 
opposite testimony which terror and bribery 
were able to procure against Octavia. 

Nay, the sentiment of heroic endurance which 
sustains women under the most terrible suffer- 
ings so much more than it does men, is not 
confined to those who have been trained to 
fortitude by a life of virtue. Anne Boleyn 
and Mary Queen of Scots died as calmly as 
did Lady Jane Grey or Marie Antoinette; 
and ancient history records that Leaina, a 
courtezan of Athens, engaged in the famous 
♦ Dion. •• Hiat." Ub. lxii. p. 707. 
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conspiracy of Harmodius and Aristogiton en- 
dured with courage and joy the most exqui- 
site tortures, rather than reveal what she knew 
of the plot. 
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We may become familiarly acquainted with 
Julian the Apostate from various sources, 
but particularly from the admirable narrative 
of his officer, Ammianus MarceUinus. He 
was of middle stature; mediocris statura is 
(he expression of Ammianus, his friend, and 
I must adhere to it. Julian, it may be re- 
marked, has been called a little man, and the 
people of Antioch ridiculed him as a short 
man {homo brevis). Ammianus also tells us, 
that when all Constantinople turned out to 
see the new emperor, the hero of so many 
victories, the people were surprised at his 
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youth, and his smaQ parson (adultwn juvenem^ 
eacigmo carpofrt).* 

An this, however, is, I think, quite con- 
sistent with the belief, which I do not doubt 
is the true one, that Julian ¥ras just as Ammi- 
anus says, of middle stature. The satirical 
humour of the Antiochians would not stick 
dosety to dry facts ; and the mob of Constan- 
tinople would expect their heroic sovereign 
to be a man of gigantic stature, as all ideal 
¥rarriors are in popular belief. 

The hair on Julian's head was soft, as if 
he had carefully combed it; his beard was 
shaggy, ending in a point. As in his mind, 
Julian, in some respects, bore a likeness, 
though with a marked inferiority in point of 
intellect, to the most illustrious of the empe- 
rors, so in his face there were two features 
in which he resembled Csesar. He had, like 
Caesar, the beautiful bright eyes which ex- 
pressed every emotion of the mind ; like Ceesar 
also, his mouth was rather large. His eye- 
brows were fine; his lower lip fell down a 
* Ammianus Marcellinus, lib. zzii, c. 2, sec. 5. 
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little. He had a very straight neck, some- 
what bent ; and large and broad shoulders. 
From his head, says the historian, to the very 
tips of his nails, there was a proportion in 
all his parts; and he excelled in strength 
and swiftness.* 

I ought to add, that in the view of St. 
Gregory Nazianzen, Julian's shoulders were 
continually in motion, his eyes wild and 
wandering, his walk irregular, his head always 
moving this way or that way. 

One of the coins of Julian represents him 
without a beard, as he was at the period when 
he outwardly professed Christianity. In the 
coins on which he has the imperial title of 
"Augustus," he has the rough, shaggy beard 
attributed to him. On his head is a fillet, 
sometimes highly ornamented, apparently 
formed of strings of beads. Ammianus gives 
an amusing accoimt of his coronation, when 
the soldiers raised him on their shields, and 
saluted him as emperor. 

He was beseeched to assume the diadem; 

* Ammianus, lib. zxv, c. 4, sec. 22. 
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he said he had no such thing about him. 
The soldiers said that his wife's necklace, or 
an ornament from her head-dress would do. 
Julian objected, that he thought at the out- 
set of his reign to wear a woman's toy would 
be a bad omen. The soldiers were then about 
to make a coronet out of part of a horse's trap- 
pings, but this also Julian resisted. The dis- 
pute was put an end to by one of his officers, 
whose name, Maurus, has been preserved, who 
took the collar which he wore as the badge 
of his rank, and placed it on the head of the 
general, who accepted the throne, and distri- 
buted the usual presents.* 

Julian's rough beard subjected him to ridicule 
at various times. I am afraid that it was the 
affectation of looking like a philosopher that led 
Julian to cultivate his beard. From Julius, 
who was always shaved, to Julian, none of the 
emperors, with the exception of Adrian, had 
worn a beard. The Greek emperors after Jus- 
tinian, who was smoothly shaved, wore their 
beards long. Amongst the Romans, it is said, 
* Ammianus, xxv, c. 4. sec. 22. 
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the fashion of shaving daily had been introduced 
by the great Scipio, whom Caesar perhaps 
wished to imitate in this — while the example of 
Caesar would stamp the fashion as imperial. 
The flatterers of the weak and mean Constantius 
at the time that they did not foresee Julian's 
elevation to the throne jeered at his person and 
habits. They called him a goat, and the shaggy 
Julian, a talking mole {loquacem talpam is the 
expression in Ammianus), an ape in purple, and 
a Greek literary puppy {litterio Crractis). 

On his visit to the Christian city of Antioch, 
the people sung songs in derision of his cha- 
racter and his religion, and did not forget to 
deride his beard. They called him a litde man 
stretching out his shoulders, and carrying his 
goat's beard before him, and walking big like a 
man of stature. He was also called the priest's 
assistant {victimarius)^ in allusion to his nume- 
rous sacrifices, and his carrying the sacrificial 
things in the processions, surrounded by a 
troop of women. 

Julian felt these attacks, but suppressed his 
anger, and revenged himself not like an em- 
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peror or a soldier, but like a philosopher, or — ^if 
it might be so said of the champion of fallen 
paganism — ^like a Christian, by writing in reply 
to his libellers the piece called " Misopogon," in 
which he apologised for his own peculiarities, 
and satirised the vices of the people of Antioch ; 
and this reply he caused to be affixed to the 
gates of their dissolute capital. 

With all his great virtues, the pedantry and 
affectation of Julian furnished fair materials for 
satire. What of his habits has been passed 
over in silence by Ammianus, his own osten- 
tation has supplied. He had the vanity to dis- 
tinguish himself not merely by the simplicity of 
his habits, but by his filthiness. .We learn 
from himself that he was almost wholly covered 
with hair. His beard was not merely shaggy, 
but, to use the genteel expression of Gibbon, it 
was also " populous." Fanaticism produces si- 
milar results in all ages and countries, and under 
every varying form of faith. Many Christian 
saints have believed that God takes delight in 
all manner of filthiness ; and Cardinal Bellar- 
mier, undoubtedly a good man, had the same 
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passion for the comfort and nourishment of 
small vermin as Julian had. 

In that portion of the very critical review of 
Julian's character which Ammianus devotes to 
the enumeration of his defects, we are told, 
amongst other points well known to his de- 
tractors and his fnends, that his tongue was 
too loose, and rarely silent ; and that his greed 
of approbation made him keep company with 
unworthy persons. 

Julian in his early days had devoted some 
attention to the study of music. He was also 
taught the Pyrrhic dance, a military movement 
to the soimd of flutes, but seems to have thought 
this exercise imworthy of him. 

In his diet Julian, we are told by Ammianus, 
was as abstemious as if his food had been 
regulated by the sumptuary laws of Lycurgus. 
He rejected the pheasants and other delicacies 
prepared for him, and contented himself with the 
meals of the common soldiers ; and he would 
eat his hasty and coarse fare, standing after the 
military fashion. The scantiness and weakness 
of his food astonished his friends. From other 
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sources we learn that Julian was almost a vege- 
tarian, being one of those who fancy that a 
vegetable diet preserves the health both of the 
body and of the mind. To Julian's diet pro- 
ducing its usual effects on his head and 
stomach, we may attribute his belief that he 
held personal conferences with the gods and 
goddesses of his faith. His religion was of a 
gloomy nature, and not that rich and cheerful 
" prodigality of faith" which was the character 
of Grecian paganism in its palmy days. His 
melancholy vision of the genius of Rome 
leaving his tents may be ascribed to his dys- 
peptic supper. He had been feeding on pulse, 
the diet of ancient Rome in the days of its sim- 
plicity.* 

Ammianus admits that the religion, of Julian 
was mingled with superstition ; and the heathens, 
while they loved him, ridiculed his numerous 
and expensive sacrifices and observances. As 
a Platonist, Julian believed in the transmigration 
of souls. The ecclesiastical writer, Socrates, 
tells us, and on this point I do not see that 

* Ammianus, lib. xxy, c. II, sec. 2. 
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there is any occasion to reject his testimony, 
that Julian believed that the soul of Alexander 
the Great inhabited his body ; that he was, in- 
deed, Alexander in the person of Julian.* 
Basilina, his mother, when about to be brought 
to bed dreamed that she was delivered of 
Achilles, and after waking, and while she was 
relating her dream to her attendants, she 
brought Julian into the world. 

After the ancient fashion Julian sought to 
learn the secrets of the future by inspecting the 
entrails of beasts. The Christian writers accuse 
him of using human sacrifices at the celebration 
of his nocturnal rites. At Carrhse, in the 
temple of the moon, there was found, it is said, 
after his death, the body of a woman hung up 
by the hair, with the arms extended, and the 
belly opened. Julian is also charged with 
having killed a great number of children in the 
performance of magical ceremonies. Theodoret 
and St. Gregory Nazianzen are the authorities 
for these stories, and their testimony wants con- 

* Socrates, ''Hist. Ecdes.** lib. iii, c. 21. Paris, 
1668. 

VOL. 1. X 
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firmation. A story is told by the monk Zonaras, 
which has more than one parallel in history. 
It is said that a youth with yellow hair appeared 
to Julian in a dream, while he was at Antiochy 
and told him he would die in Phrygia,* The 
spot where he was killed, it appears, bore that 
name ; but Julian was misled by believing the 
prediction to refer to the large country of 
Phrygia. 

Julian divided his time into three parts ; de- 
voted to study, business, and rest. He could, 
whenever he wished, awake from sleep, an im- 
happy gifk, the fruit, most probably, of his spare 
vegetable diet. He rose, says Ammianus, in 
the middle of the night, not from downy plumes 
or silken beds shining with ambiguous lustre,t 
but from a rough carpet. He then prayed 
silently to Mercury, and next directed his atten- 
tion to public business, and afterwards to the 

* Joa. Zonarse Monachi Annales, lib. ii, p. 28. 
Paris, 1687. 

f ** Non e plumis vel stragulis sericis, ambiguo 
fulgore nitentes," says Ammianus. Is this changing 
colour silk ? 
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study of philosophy, rhetoric, and history. The 
labour of war occupied his days. In every 
respect he mortified the lusts of the flesh like 
an anchoret. He was always ** warring either 
against the Persians or his own vices/' is the 
beautiful eulogium of a heathen writer. 

The best and most complete character of 
Julian is to be found in Montaigne's '' Essay 
on Liberty of Conscience." It is no discredit 
to Julian to have been assailed by every kind 
of calumny by writers who praise the character 
of such men as Constantine and Constantius. 
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OR, EPISODES IN 

THE DOMESTIC ANNALS OF THE ARISTOCRACI. 

BY J. BEBNABD BUBKE, S8Q., 

Author of " The Peerage and Baronetage " " The Landed Gentry," 
** Anecdotes of the Aristocracy," &c. 

Among the many other interesting legends and romantic family histories con- 
prised in these volumes, will be found the following : — ^The wonderful nanratm 
of Maria Stella, Lady Newborough, who claimed on such strong evidence to be i 
Princess of the House of Orleans, and disputed the identity of Louis Philippe- 
The story of the humble marriage of the beautiful Countess of Strathmore, ud 
the sufferings and fate of her only child — The Leaders of Fashion, from GramoBt 
to D'Orsay — The rise of the celebrated Baron Ward, now Prime Minister at 
Parma — ^The -jurious claim to the Earldom of Crawford — ^The Strang^ VicissitndH 
of our Great Families, replete with the most romantic details — ^The story of tk 
Kirkpatricks of Closeburn (the ancestors of the French Empress), and the I^ 
markable tradition associated with them — The legend of the Lambtons— Tlie 
verification in our own time of the famous prediction as to the Earls of Mir- 
Lady Ogilvy's escape — The Beresford and Wynyard ghost stories, correctly toM- 
&c., &c. 

'^ It were impossible to praise too highly as a work of amusement these twomotf 
interesting volumes, whether we should have regard to its excellent plan, or io 
not less excellent execution. The volumes are just what ought to be foond oi 
every drawing-room table. Here you have nearly fifty captivating romances fii 
the pith of all their interest preserved in undiminished poignancy, and any ok 
may be read in half-an-hour. It is not the least of their merits th^ tk 
romances are founded on fact — or what at least has been handed down for tnfk 
by long tradition — and the romance of reality far exceeds the romance of iictioi> 
Each story is told in the clear, unaffected style with which, the author's fortf 
works have made the public familiar ; while they afford evidence of the ^ 
even to a work of amusement, of that historical and genealogical leaming tki 
may justly be expected of the author of * The Peerage and Baronetage,* and'l^ 
Landed Gentry,'— each the best of its kind ever published. The aristocrscj a^ 
gentry owe, indeed, a great debt to Mr. Burke as their family histoiiai>'''' 
Standard, 

** There is no man living who is better versed than MLr. Burke in the dsneHf 
annals of the nobility of this country. He has made their pedigrees, and tkr 
accession to their position, so much his study, that his works are looked opoii^ 
an authority in every matter respecting them. In these volumes he has opened 
source of interest which cannot fail to be most attractive. Some of the episo^ 
in the career of various families described are of startling character, and teii^ 
explain events of history, which hitherto have appeared inexplicable. Vifatf^ 
as all Mr. Burke's former literary labours have been, few will attract a more li^ 
curiosity than * Family Romance.* " — Messenger, 
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OPINIONS OT THE PRESS. 

** These Tolames contain much valuable matter. The letters vrhich George, 
first Marquis of Buckingham, laid by as vrorthy of preservation, have some claim 
to see the light, for he held more than one office in the State, and consequently 
kept up a communication with a great number of historical personages. He 
himself was twice Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland ; first, under Lord Rockingham, and 
secondly, under Pitt ; his most constant correspondents were his two brothers, 
William and Thomas Grenville, both of whom spent the chief part of their lives 
in official employments, and of whom the former is sufficiently known to fame 
as Lord Grenville. The staple of the book is made up of these ficunily documents, 
but there are also to be found interspersed with the Grenville narrative, letters 
from every man of note, dating from the death of the elder Pitt to the end of 
the century. There are three periods upon which they shed a good deal of light. 
The formation of the Coalition Ministry in 1783, the illness of the King in 1788, 
and the first war with Republican France. Lord Grenville's letters to his brother 
afford a good deal of information on the machinations of the Prince's party, and 
the conduct of the Prince and the Duke of York during the King's illness." — 7%« 
Timet, 

*' A very remarkable and valuable publication. The Duke of Buckingham has 
himself undertaken the task of forming a history from the papers of his grand- 
father and great-uncle, the Earl Temple (first Marquis of Buckingham), and Lord 
Grenville, of the days of the second Wm. Pitt. The letters wMch are given to 
the public in these volumes, extend over an interval commencing with 1782, and 
ending with 1800. In that interval events occurred which can never lose their 
interest as incidents in the history of England. The Coalition Ministry and its 
dismissal by the King — ^the resistance of the Sovereign and Pitt to the efforts (tf 
the discarded ministers to force themselves again into office — the great 
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stitutional questioD of the Regency which arose upon the King's disastrows malady 
— the contest npon that question between the heir apparent and the ministers 
of the Crown — the breaking out of the French Reyolution, and the consequent 
entrance of Englitnd upon the great European war, — ^these, with the union 
with Ireland, are political movements every detail of which possesses the deepest 
interest. In these volumes, details, then guarded with the most anxious care 
from all eyes but those of the privileged few, are bow for the first time given to 
the public. The most secret history of many of the transactions is laid btre. 
It is not possible to conceive contemporary history more completely exemplified. 
From such materials it was not possible to form a work that would not possess 
the very highest interest. The Duke of Buckingham has, however, moulded his 
materiids with no ordinary ability and skill. The connecting narratiye is written 
both with judgment and vigour — ^not unfrequently in a style that comes up to 
the highest order of historical composition— especially in some of the sketches of 
personal character. There is scarcely a single individual of celebrity throughoat 
the period from 17&2 to 18(M) who is not introduced into these pages ; aoBongst 
others, besides the King and the various members of the royal family, are Rod[- 
ingham, Shelbume, North, Thurlow, Loughborough, Fox, Fitt, Sheri(ian, Burke, 
Portland, Sydney, Fitzwilliaro, Tierney, Buckingham, Grenville, Grey» Malmes- 
bury, Wilberforce, Burdett, Fitzgibbon, Grattan, Flood, ComwalliSy the Beresfords, 
the Ponsonbys, the Wellesleys, Sic.** — Morning Herald, 

" These memoirs are among the most valuable materials for history that have 
recently been brought to light out of the archives of any of our great families. 
The period embraced by the letters is from the beginning of 1782 to the dose 
of 1 799, comprising the last days of the North Administration^ the brief life of 
the Rockingham, and the troubled life of the Shelbume Ministry, the stormy 
career of the Coalition of '83, the not less stormy debates and intrigues whidi ! 
broke out on the first insanity of the King, the gradual modifications of Pitt's first I 
Ministry, and the opening days of the struggle with France after her first greit I 
revolution. Of these the most valuable illustrations concern the motives of Fox 
in withdrawing from Shelbume and joining with North against him, the despente j 
intriguing and deliberate bad faith of the King exerted against the Coalition, and : 
the profligacy and heartlessness of the Prince of Wales and his brother all through ' 
the Regency debates. On some incidental subjects, also, as the affairs of Ireland, 
the Warren Hastings trial, the Fitzgerald outbreak, the Union, the sad vicissitodes 
and miseries of the last days of the old French monarchy, &c, the volumes sipplf ' 
illustrative facts and comments of much interest.'' — Examiner^ 

" This valuable contribution to the treasures of historic lore, now for the : 
first time produced from the archives of the Buckingham family displays the 
action of the different parties in the State, throws great light on the persoul • 
character of the King, as well as on the share which he took in the direction d ! 
public affairs, and incidentally reveals many facts hitherto but imperfectly knovi ' 
or altogether unknown. In order to render the contents of the letters more , 
intelligible, the noble Editor has, with great tact and judgment, set them out ii 
a kind of historical framework, in which the leading circumstances under whkh 
they were written are briefly indicated — the result being a happy combinatioB of 
the completeness of historical narrative vrith the freshness of orig^al thoi^ 
and of contemporaneous record." — John Bull 

** These volumes are a treasure for the politician, and a mine of wealth for tbe 
historian." — Britannia, 
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From Blackwood's Magazine. — '* This biogpraphy cannot fail to attract tht 
deep attention of the public. We are bound to say, that as a political biography 
we have rarely, if ever, met with a book more dexterously handled, or more 
replete with interest. The history of the famous session of 1846, as written by 
Disraeli in that brilliant and pointed ^tyle of which he is so consummate a mastfer, 
is deeply interesting. He has traced this memorable struggle with a vivacity and 
power unequalled as yet in any narrative of Parliamentary proceedings." 

From Thb Dublin Univbrsitt Magazine. — ''A political biography of 
Lord George Bentinck by Mr. Disraeli must needs be a work of interest and 
importance. Either the subject or the writer would be sufiScient to invest it 
with both — the combination surrounds it with peculiar attractions. In this 
most interesting volume Mr. Disraeli has produced a memoir of his friend in 
which he has combined the wannest enthusiasm of affectionate attachment with 
the calmness of the critic'' 

From Tbb Morning Herald — ** Mr. Disraeli*s tribute to the memory of 
his departed friend is as graceful and as touching as it is accurate and impartial. 
No one of Lord George Bentinck's colleagues could have been selected, who, 
from his high literary attainments, his personal intimacy, and party associations, 
would have done such complete justice to the memory of a friend and Parlia- 
mentary associate. Mr. Disraeli has here presented us with the very type and 
embodiment of what history should be. His sketch of the condition of parties 
is seasoned with some of those piquant personal episodes of party mancenvres 
and private intrigues, in the author's happiest and most captivating vein, which 
convert the dry details of politics into a sparkling and agreeable narrative." 
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AS MINISTER. DIPLOMATIST, AND STATESMAN, 

during morb than forty tears of public life. 

I ▼. 8vo., with Portrait, I2s. 

*' This work ought to have a place in every political library. It gives « com- 
•plete new of the sentiments and opinions by which the policy of Lord 
Ptlmerston has been dictated as a diplomatist and statesman.'' — Cknmieh* 

** This is a remarkable and seasonable publication ; but it is something more-* 
it is a valuable addition to the historical treasures of our country durbg move 
than forty of the most memorable yean of our tnnalt. We eamettly incwnnMnd 
the volume to general perusal." — Standard. 
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^ A £i8dnating book. The history of such a woman as the beautifhl, ImpulsiTe, 
earnest, and alfectionate Marie de Medids could only be done justice to by s 
female pen, impelled by all the sympathies of womanhood, bat 8treng:thened by 
an erudition by which it is not in every case accompanied. In Miss Pardoe tbe 
unfortunate Queen has found both these requisites, and the result has beea t 
biography combining the attractiyeness of romance with the reliableness of his- 
tory, and which, taking a place midway between the * frescoed galleries' d 
Thierry, and the * philosophic watch-tower of Gnizot,' has all the pictorial briUian^ 
of the one, with much of the reflectiye speculation of the other." — Daily Newt. 

"k valuable, well-written, and elaborate biography, displaying an ununal 
amount of industry and research." — Morning Chronicle. 

**A careful and elaborate historical composition, rich in personal anecdote. 
Nowhere can a more intimate acquaintance be obtained with the principal events 
and leading personages of the first half of the 17th century." — Morning Poet. ! 

*< A work of high literary and historical merit. Rarely have the strtnge \ 
vicissitudes of romance been more intimately blended vnth the facts of retl i 
history than in the life of Marie de Medicis ; nor has the difficult problem d \ 
combining with the fidelity of biography the graphic power of dramatic delinestioB • 
been often more successfully solved than by tbe talented author of the volmna ;' 
before us. As a personal narrative, Miss Puree's admirable biography possessei 
the most absorbing and constantly sustained interest ; as a historical record of the 
events of which it treats, its merit is of no ordinary description."— VoAii BdL 

** A life more dramatic than that of Marie de Medicis has seldom been writtei; 
one more imperially tragic, never. The period of French history chosen by llin 
Pardoe is rich in all manner of associations, and brings together the krftieit 
names and most interesting events of a stirring and di^zling epoch. She kis 
been, moreover, exceedingly fortunate in her materials. A manuscript of the Cob* 
mandeur de Rambure, Gentleman of the Bedchamber under the Kings Henry IT^ 
Louis XIIL, and Louis XIY., consisting of the memoirs of the writer, withal 
the most memorable events which took place during the reigns of those tkv 
Migesties, from the year 1594 to that of 1660, was placed at her dispossl bf 
M. de la Plane, Member of the Institut Royal de la France. This vahabk 
record is very voluminous, and throws a flood of light on every transaction. Of' 
this important document ample use has been judiciously made by Bliss Pudoe; 
and her narrative, accordingly, has a fulness and particydarity possessed by dom 
other, and which adds to the dramatic interest of the subject. The wori^ is voy 
elegantly written, and will be read with delight. It forms another monuseatti 
worthiness of female intellect in the age we live in.'' — IQuMtrated Newt. 
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The Baroness d'Oberkirch, being the intimate friend of the Empress of Russia, 
wife of Paul I., and the confidential companion of the Duchess of Bourbon, 
her facilities for obtaining information respecting the most private affairs of the 
incipal Courts of Europe, render her Memoirs unrivalled as a book of interest- 
g anecdotes of the royid, noble, and other celebrated individuals who flourished 
on the continent during the latter part of the last century. Among the royal per- 
sonages introduced to the reader in this work, are Louis XVL, Marie Antoinette, 
Philip Egalit^, and all the Princes of France then living^Peter the Great, the 
Empress Catherine, the Emperor Paul, and his sons Constantine and Alexander, 
of Russia — Frederick the Great and Prince Henry of Prussia — ^The Emperor 
Joseph II. of Austria— Gustavus III. of Sweden — Princess Christina of Saxony—* 
Sobieski, and Czartoriski of Poland— and the Princes of Brunswick and Wurtem- 
berg. Amone the remarkable persons are the Princes and Princesses de Lamballe, 
de Ligne and Galitzin— the Dukes and Duchesses de Choiseul, de Mazarin, de 
Boufflers, de la Valli^, de Guiche, de Penthidvre, and de Polignao— Cardinal de 
Rohan, Marshals Biron and d'Harcourt, Count de Staremberg, Baroness de 
Krudener, Madame Geofirin, Talleyrand, Mirabeau, and Necker — ^with Count 
Cagliostro, Mesmer, Vestris, and Madame Mara; and the work also includes 
suoi literary celebrities as Voltaire, Condorcet, de la Harpe, de Beanmarchais, 
Rousseau, Lavater, BernouiUi, Raynid, de TEp^ Huber, Gothe, IH^eland, Male- 
•herbes, Marmontel, de Stael and de Genlis ; with some singular disclosures 
respecting those celebrated Englishwomen, Elizabeth Chudleigh, Duchess of 
Kingston, and Lady Craven, Margravine of Anspach. 

** Th« BaroDCM d*Obtrlrireh, whoM remarkabte Memolra ar« bcra given to the pabUc, saw 
orach of courts and coartlera, and her Memoln are Ailed with a Tviety of anecdotes, not 
alooe of lords and ladles, but of emperors and empresses, kings and qoeens, and reigning 

Crinces and prlnoesscs. As a ]»lctore of society anterior to the French Revolatlon, the book 
I the latest and most perfMt prodncUon of Its kind extant i and as such, besides Its minor 
value as a book of amusement. It possesses a m^Jor value as a work of information. wlUcli, In 
the InUrest of historical tmth. Is, without exaggeration, almoat Incaleolable.*'— OAMroer. 

** Thoroughly genuine and unalTected, these Memoirs display the whole mind of a woman 
who was well worth knowing, and relate a large part of her experience among people with 
whoee names and characters the world will be at all times busy. A keen obserrer, and by 
position thrown In the high places of the world, the Baroness d*Oberldrch was Uie very 
woman to write Memoirs that would Interest ftiture generations. We commend these 
volumes most lieartlly to every reader. They are a perfect magaslne of pleasant anecdotes 
and Intereetlng characteristic thinn. We lay down these charming volumes with remt. 
They will entertain the most fkstidloQs readers, and Instruct the most Informed.**— fMnnmer. 

- An Intensely interesting antobiography.*'— Jfomtef CkronleU, 

- A valuable additioo to the personal history of an important period. Tho volonies d iis i vi 
general popularity.*'— IM^r Nnm, 

** One of the moot intereettng pieces of contemponry history, tmd oat of tfM f kb i it 
collectloos of r em a rlta ble aoeodotes and valnable remlnlsosiiiSi tmt pwdaosd "^ Mkh BtM, 
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HISTORY AND BIOORAPHT. 



MILITARY LIFE IN ALGERIA. 

B7 THB COTTNT F. DE OABTBIiIiAKE. 
2 ^8. post 8vo. 21fl. 

** We commend this book as really worth perusaL The vokunes make us 
jfamiliarly acquainted with the nature of Algerian experience. Changamier, 
Cavaignac, Canrobert, Lamoriciere, and St. Amaud are brought ppoBunently 
before the reader.'' — Examiner. 

** These volumes will be read with extraordinary interest. The vivid manner 
in which the author narrates his adventures, and the number of personal anecdotes 
that he tells, engage the reader's attention in an extraoiidinary manner. The 
sketches which the Count gives of the French leaders convey to us a very accu- 
rate idea of some of the most remarkable military celebrities who have tgured in 
the recent political events in France — Changamierf Bugeaud, Lamoriciere^ 
Cavaignac, Canrobert, Bosquet, among many others. It woidd be difScult to 
point out a ch^ter in these volumes that has not its peculiar charms." — Sundaif 
Time*. 

** To an who delight in scenes of peril and adventure, hair-breadth escapes and 
daring achievements, we cordially commend the African reminiscences of the 
Count de Castellane. The book presents us with a vivid and startling picture of 
the hardships which the French have for so many years endured in maintaining 
their conquests in Africa. The narrative abounds in fierce and sanguinary 
struggles with the hostile tribes, perilous marchings through the wild and majestic 
mountain scenery of the interior, and all the varied details of the warfare which 
lend so much interest and excitement to the perils encountered by the French 
troops, &C." — Observer. 



AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 

AN ENGLISH SOLDIER 

IN THE UNITED STATES' ARMY. 

2 vols, post 8vo. 21s. 

" The novelty characterising these interesting volumes is likely to secure them 
many readers. In the first place, an account of the internal organization, the 
manners and customs of the United States' Federal Army, is in itself, a novelty, 
and a still greater novelty is to have this account rendered by a man who had 
served in the English before joining the American army, and who can give his 
report after having every opportunity of comparison. The author went through 
the Mexican campaign with General Scott, and his volumes contain much descrip- 
tive matter concerning battles, sieges, and marches on Mexican territory, besides 
their sketches of the normal chronic condition of a United States soldier in time of 
peace." — Dtuly Newt, 

** We have great pleasure in recommending this work to all who feel interested 
in military adventure. It is a narrative of considerable interest, by a retired 
English Soldier, of actual service in the forces of the United States. The writer 
was in several of the principal engagements during the Mexicn War« aod hit 
personal adventures throw over the history the charm of mfanitiaa mA p^A^ 
ness."— i^//;M. 



8 HURST AND BLACKBTT's NEW PUBLICATIONS. 



COLONEL LANDMANN'S ADVENTURES 

AND RECOLLECTIONS. 

2 Tols. poit 8yo. 2l8. 

"Among the anecdotes in this work will be found notices of King George in., 
the Dukes of Kent, Cumberland, Cambridge, Clarence, and Richmond, the Princess 
Augusta, General Garth, Sir Harry Mildmay, Lord Charles Somerset, LordEdwaid 
Fitzgerald, Lord Heathfield, Captidn Grose, &c. The volumes abound in inte- 
resting matter. The anecdotes are one and all amusing." — Observer, 

** Colonel Landmann's work is written in an unaffected spirit, and contains 
matter of agreeable aifd lively interest." — Literary Gazette, 

" These * Adventures and Recollections' are those of a gentleman whose hirUi 
and profession gave him facilities of access to distinguished society ; and the 
interest of the volumes will be found to consist in anecdotes and recoUectbos 
relating to individual members of that society. Colonel Landmann writes so 
agreeably that we have little doubt that his volumes will be acceptable. They 
partake, to some extent, both of the good and bad qualities of Horace Walpole 
and of Wraxall." — Atherueum, 



ADVENTURES OF 

THE CONNAUGHT RANGERS. 

SECOND SEB.IES. 
BY T77IIiIiIAM GBATTAN, B 8 Q., 

LATE LIEUTENANT CONNAUOHT RANGERS. 

2 vols, post 8vo. 2 Is. 

" A pleasant book, which will be read with avidity by all true soldiers, especially 
those of this chosen regiment. We feel sure that every regimental library will 
have its * Connaught Rangers.' " — Daily News, 

*^ A first series of the adventures of this famous regiment made so favourable 
an impression on the public, that the author has thought it advisable to enlarge 
his original work vrith this second series, in which he extends his narrative from 
the first formation of the gallant 88th up to the occupation of Paris by the 
English army. All the battles, sieges, and skirmishes, in which the regimeot 
took part, are described either from the observation of the writer or the memoin 
and memoranda of other officers. The volumes are interwoven with origisil 
anecdotes, and details of various occurrences that give a freshness and spirit to 
the whole. The stories and the sketches of society and manners, with tbe 
anecdotes of the celebrities of the time, are told in an agreeable and unaffecte<l 
manner. In fact the work bears all the characteiistics of a soldier's straight- 
forward and entertaining narrative.'^ — Sunday Times, 

*' We need hardly say, that the publication of works of this kind, exercises i 
very salutary effect on the morale of the army, and should be strongly encouraged. 
Apart from these considerations, the new series of * The Connaught Rangers,' 
claims a high place by its intrinsic merits. It is a narrative replete with startlisf 
interest, dashed off in a manly style, by the pen of a gentleman and a soldier."' 
United Service Magazine, 



HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 



BULB AND MISRULE OF 

THE ENGLISH IN AMERICA. 

B7 THB AUTHOB OF '< BAM SIiIOE," &o. 

2 vola. post 8yo. 21s. 

** We conceive this work to be by far the most Taloable and important Jndge 
Haliburton has ever written. While teeming with interest, moral and historicid, 
to the general reader, it may be regarded as equally constituting a philosophical 
study for the politician and the statesman. It wiU be found to dissipate many 
popular errors, and to let in a flood of light upon the actual OHgio, formation, 
and progress of the republic of the United States."— iVooa/ and MiMtary Gazette, 

'* Those who wish for an accurate history of the rise of republicanism in 
America to its grand development in the United States revolution, will here find 
a narrative that is invaluable for its accuracy, impartiality, and true philosophy of 
statesmanship. It is deserving of a place in every historical library." — Herald, 

"We believed the author of this work to possess a power of humour and 
sarcasm second only to that of Rabelais and Sidney Smith, and a genuine pathos 
worthy of Henry Fielding or Charles Dickens. In his particular line of literature 
we believed him to be unrivalled. In the volumes before us he breaks upon 
new, and untrodden ground. We hail this book with pleasure ; we consider it 
an honour to Judge Haliburton, as by it he has proved himself to be a Christian, 
a scholar, a gentleman, and, in the true sense of a mis-used word, a patriot. 
Mr. Haliburton pUces before us, fairly and impartially, the history of English rule 
in America. The book is not only a boon to the historic student, it is idso filled 
with reflections such as may well engage the attention of the legislating statesman. 
Mr. Haliburton also shows us the true position of the Canadas, explains the 
evils of our colonial system, points out the remedies by which these evils may 
be counteracted, that thus the rule of the ' English in America ' may be some- 
thing better than a history of the blunders, the follies, and the ignorant temerity 
of colonial secretaries." — Irish Quarteriy Review, 



HISTORY OF THE 

BRITISH CONQUESTS IN INDIA. 

BY HOBAOB ST. JOHN. 

2 vols, post 8vo. 21s. 

** A work of great and permanent historical value and interest." — Post, 
" A fair and accurate narrative of the political history of British India, evi- 
dently written after careful study and laborious research." — Literary Gazette. 

" The style is graphic and spirited. The facts are well related and artistically 
grouped. The narrative is always readable and interesting." — Jtketueym, 

HISTORY OF CORFU; 

AND OF THE REPUBLIC OF THE IONIAN ISLANDS. 

BY LIEUT. H. J. "W. JBBVIS, Boyal Artillery. 

1 voL, with Illustrations, 10s. 6d. 

" Written with great care and research, and indudiag probtblj all tbt 
particulars of any moment in the history of CorfiL" — Aikmmm* 



10 HURST AND BLACKBTT's NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

THE MARVELS OF SCIENCE, 

AND THEIR TESTIMONY TO HOLY WRIT ; 

A POPULAR MANUAL OF THE 8CIBNCKS. 

BY 8. W. FULLOM, BSO-. 

DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO THE KINO OF HANCWB. 

Fourth and Cheaper Edition, Revised. Poet 8to. 78. 6d. 



** This work treats of the whole origin of nature in an intelligent style ; it pats 
into the hands of every man the means of information on facts the most sublime, 
and converts into interesting and eloquent description problems which once 
perplexed the whole genius of mankind. We congratulate the author on his 
research, his information, and his graceful and happy language." — Britannia. 

** The skill displayed in the treatment of the sciences is not the least marvel io 
the volume. The reasonings of the author are forcible, fluently expressed, and 
calculated to make a deep impression. Genuine service has heen done to the 
cause of Revelation by the issue of such a book, which is more than a mere 
literary triumph. It is a good action.** — Globe. 

** Its tone is grave, grand, and argumentative, and rises to the migesty of poetry. 
As a commentary upon the stupendous facts which exist in the universe, it is 
truly a work which merits our admiration, and we unhesitatingly refer our readen 
to its fascinating pages." — Dispatch, i 

'^Without parading the elaborate nature of his personal iuvestigations, the > 
author has laid hold uf the discoveries in every department of natural science m ! 
a manner to be apprehended by the meanest understanding, but which will at the 
same time command the attention of the scholar." — Messenger. 

" A grand tour of the sciences. Mr. Fullom starts from the Sun, runs roond 
by the Planets, noticing Comets as he goes, and puts up for a rest at the Centnl 
Sun. He gets into the Milky Way, which brings him to the Fixed Stars uxl 
Nebulae. He munches the crust of the Earth, and looks over Fossil Animals and I 
Plants. This is followed by a disquisition on the science of the Scriptures. He } 
then comes back to the origin of the Earth, visits the Magnetic Poles, geCi ) 
among Thunder and Lightning, makes the acquaintance of Magnetism and Ele^ ! 
tricity, dips into Rivers, draws science from Springs, goes into Volcanoes, throogli ' 
which he is drawn into a knot of Earthquakes, comes to the surface with Gaseooi ! 
Emanations, and sliding down a Landslip, renews his journey on a ray of Light, i 
goes through a Prism, sees a Mirage, meets with the Flying Dutchman, obtera . 
an Optical Illusion, steps over the Rainbow, enjoys a dance with the Northen ' 
Aurora, takes a little Polarized Light, boils some Water, sets a Steam-Engine ii | 
motion, witnesses the expansion of Metals, looks at the Thermometer, ui ' 
refreshes himself with Ice. Soon he is at Sea, examining the Tides, tomUiig 
on the Waves, swimming, diving, and ascertaining the pressure of Fluids. We 
meet him next in the Air, running through all its properties. Having remoM 
on the propagation of Sounds, he pauses for a bit of Music, and goes off into the 
Vegetable Kingdom, then travels through the Animal Kingdom, and htviv 
visited the various races of the human family^ vrinds up with a demonttratiiNiif 
the Anatomy of Man." — Examiner. 



VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. U 

NARRATIVE OF A 

JOURNEY ROUND THE WORLD, 

COMPBISINO 

A WINTER PASSAGE ACROSS THE ANDES TO CHILI, 

WITH A VISIT TO THE GOLD REGIONS OF CALIFORNIA AND AUSTRALIA, 

THE SOUTH SEA ISLANDS, JAVA, &C. 

BY F. GBB8TAB0KEB. 
3 vols, post Svo. 3l8. 6d. 



M 



Starting from Bremen for California, the author of this Narrative proceeded 
to Rio, and thence to Buenos Ayres, where he exchanged the wild seas for the 
yet wilder Pampas, and made his way on horseback to Valparaiso across the 
Cordilleras — a winter passage full of difficulty and danger. From Valparaiso 
he sailed to California, and visited San Francisco, Sacramento, and the mining 
districts generally. Thence he steered his course to the South Sea Islands, 
resting at Honolulu, Tahiti, and other gems of the sea in that quarter, and from 
thence to Sydney, marching through the Murray Valley, and inspecting the 
Adelaide district. From Australia he dashed onward to Java, riding through the 
interior, and taking a general survey of Batavia, with a glance at Japan and the 
Japanese. An active, intelligent, observant man, the notes he made of his adven- 
tures are full of variety and interest. His descriptions of places and persons are 
lively, and his remarks on natural productions and the phenomena of earth, sea, 
and sky are always sensible, and made with a view to practical results. Those 
portions of the Narrative which refer to California and Australia are replete with 
vivid sketches ; and indeed the whole work abounds with living and picturesque 
descriptions of men, manners, and localities.^' — Globe. 

** The author of this comprehensive narrative embarked at Bremen for Cali- 
fomia, and then took ship to the South Sea Islands, of which and of their inhabit- 
ants we have some pleasant sketches. From the South Sea Islands he sailed to 
Australia, where he effected a very daring and adventurous journey by himself 
through the Murray Valley to Adelaide. He then proceeded to Java, the interior 
of which he explored to a considerable distance. Before he departed for Europe, 
he remained some time at Batavia, and was so fortunate as to witness the arrival 
of the Japanese vessel bringing her annual cargo of goods from Japan. Inde- 
peadently of great variety — for these pages are never monotonous or dull — a 
pleasant freshness pervades Mr. Gerstaecker's chequered narrative. It offers much 
to interest, and conveys much valuable information, set forth in a very lucid and 
graphic manner.'^ — Jtherueum, 

^ TlMse travels consisted principally in a * winter passage across the Andes to 
Chili, with a visit to the gold regions of California and Australia, the South Sea 
Islands, Java, &c.' In the present state of things and position of affairs, no more 
desirable book can be imagined. It carries us at once to the centre of attractions 
— it conveys us to the land of promise to expectant thousands. We behold, face 
to face, the mighty regions where so many of our countrymen have gone, that 
it seems almost a second home. We are informed, in minute details of the life 
that is led there. There is no false glitter thrown over the accounts ; the author 
evidently strives to raise no false hopes, and excite no unreasonable expectations. 
The acoounts given of California are particularly explicit. The description of 
Sydn^ dariog the excitement prevailing on the discovery of new Biines is very 
iftteresting." — Sun. 



12 HURST AND BLACKETT's NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

AUSTRALIA AS IT IS 

ITS SETTLEMENTS, FARMS, AND GOLD FIELDS. 
BY F. LANOEIiOTT, ESQ. 

MINERALOOICAL SURYETOR IK THE AUSTRALIAN COLONIES. 

2 vols, post 8vo. 2l8. 



** This is an unadorned account of the actual condition in 'which these colonies 
are found by a professional surveyor and mineralogist, who goes over the ground 
with a care^ glance and a remarkable aptitude for seizing on the practical por- 
tions of the subject. On the climate, the vegetation, and the agricultural 
resources of the country, he is copious in the extreme, and to the intending 
emigrant an invaluable instructor. As may be expected from a scientific hand 
the subject of gold digging undergoes a thorough manipulation. Mr. Lancelott 
dwells with minuteness on the several indications, stratifications, varieties of soil, 
and methods of working, experience has pointed out, and offers a perfect manual 
of the new craft to the adventurous settler. Nor has he neglected to provide 
him with information as to the sea voyage and all its accessories, the commodities 
most in request at the antipodes, and a general view of social wants, family 
management, &c., such as a shrewd and observant counsellor, aided by old 
resident authorities, can afford. As a guide to the auriferous regions, as well as 
the pastoral solitudes of Australia, the work is unsurpassed." — Globe, 

** This is the best book on the new El Dorado ; tlie best, not only in respect to 
matter, style, and arrangement, in all of which merits it excels, but eminently 
the best because the latest, and the work of a man professionally conversant with 
those circumstances which are charming hundreds of thousands annually to the 
great Southern Continent. The last twenty years have been prolific of. works 
upon Australia, but they are all now obsolete. Every one who takes an interest 
in Australia would do well to possess himself of Mr. Lancelott*s work, which 
tells everything of the social state, of the physiology, and the precious mineralogy 
of the gold country." — Standard. 

" A really valuable work on Australia. The Author holds a responsible situa- 
tion in the Australian Colonies, and is intimately connected with the gold regions. 
He offers advice to the middle classes of society, and shows them what they must 
expect, and what they must do when they come to the end of their voyage. The 
work deserves the largest circulation it can obtain." — Messenger. 

" A very clever, intelligent, and practical book, full of the kind of information 
now sought with avidity." — Examiner. 

" We advise all about to emigrate to take this book as a counsellor and com- 
panion." — Lloyd^s Weekly Paper. 

** The most instructive book on Australia that has fallen in our way." — Leader. 

" The Author has done the world good service. His chapters on the gold 
regions are among the most valuable pieces of information we are possessed of." 
— Dispatch. 

** A book containing a great deal of information as to the present condition of 
Australia. It will be useful alike to the historian, the politician, and the 
emigrant." — Economist. 



VOYAGES AMD TRAVELS. 13 

A TOUR OF INQUIRY 

THROUGH FRANCE AND ITALY. 

XLLUSTElTIlf a THXIB P&KSSNT 

SOCIAL, POLITICAL, AND RELIGIOUS CONDITION. 

BY EDMUND SFSNCSB, ESQ., 
Author of ** Travels in European Turkey," " Circassia," &c. 

2 Yola. post 8vo. 21s. 

** Mr. Spencer is favourably known to the public as the author of several vrorks 
describing the land of the Osmanli, the Greek, the Albanian, and the Slavonian ; 
and in the two volumes before us he has given the results of a Tour of Inquiry 
through France and Italy, which, commencing at Boulogne, includes visits to 
Paris, to the important towns in the centre and south of France, to Leghorn, 
Rome, and Piedmont. As a careful observer of the actual condition of the people 
in both countries, the results of his inquiries cannot fail to be read with much 
interest and instruction. Mr. Spencer has made himself thoroughly conversant 
with the present social, political, and religious condition of the people of France 
and Italy, describing at one time that curious class the vagrants of Paris ; next the 
modern miracles by which the parti pritre in France are endeavouring to stimulate 
the superstitious feelings of the peasantry ; and then the hostUity of the Papal 
Church to intellectual progress, the political condition of Turin, the insurrection 
at Rome, &c. — topics which at the present moment excite the deepest interest in 
this country. It must not be supposed that Mr. Spencer's work is made up of 
mere dry political or religious disquisitions, however valuable they may be in 
themselves. He describes all that he saw vrith a facile and graceful pen, and the 
tone of his narrative is altogether so animated and cheerful that we defy the 
reader who takes the work in his hand for mere amusement to put it down 
unsatisfied. We have now said enough to recommend Mr. Spencer's valuable 
and interesting work, which we have no doubt will command an extended 
popularity." — Morning Pott, 

^* Mr. Spencer has travelled through France and Italy, with the eyes and feelings 
of a Protestant philosopher. His volumes contain much valuable matter, many 
judicious remarks, and a great deal of useful information." — Morning Chronicl^, 

" France and Italy, in their social or rather tin-social condition, are depicted in 
these intelligent and interesting volumes with a vivid and striking truth. Tuscany, 
with its unfortunate position as regards one power, and oppressed by its goaded 
ruler on the other, the atrocities which take place by armed soldiery in the streets, 
and the still greater horrors enacted in prisons in the name of the law — Rome, 
which once more bares her dreadful dungeons, and the sanguine secrets of the 
unholy Inquisition, to the eyes of the world — these, with other glaring evils, 
exhibit a condition of things which move our indignation and our pity. To those 
who would acquaint themselves with the state of these latter historic countries in 
particular, we do not know any volumes that convey so much that is yaluable on 
such important heads, so interestingly, as Mr. Spencer's ' Tour of Inquiry.' " — 
Weekfy Ditpateh, 

** The work contains a good deal of fresh and striking matter on the present 
condition and prospects of France and Italy." — Spectator. 

** These dever and comprehensive volumes contain much Talnable informatioD 
and much close reasoning." — Britofmia, 
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TRAVELS m EUROPEAN TURKEY: 

ramOUGH BOSNIA, SEMTiA, BUl^AWlAf MACKDOVIA, BOITMKLIA, ALMASnA, AND 

KPIKUS ; WITH A YlSrr TO GKEKCm AKD THK lOXlAX ISI.KSv AXD A HOMS- 

WAILD TOUK THROUGH HUXGAKT AND THM SCUkVONIAX PKOVIXCKS 

OF AUSTRIA ON THS LOWn DANUHE. 

BY EDMUND 8PENCEB, ESQ. 

Aathor of ** Traysijb in dRCASSiA," &c 

Second and Cheaper Edition, in 2 toU. 8to. with Illastratiom, and a Talnable 

Map Cff European Turkey, from the most recent Charts in the possession of 

the Anstrian and Torldsh GoTemments, revised hy the Antlior, 18s. 

** These important volumes appear at an opportune moment, as they describe 
some of those countries to which public attention is now nMnre paiticolarly 
directed: Turkey, Greece, Hungary, and Austria. The aathor has given osa 
most interesting picture of the Turkish Empire, its weaknesses, and the em- 
barrassments from which it is now suffering, its financial difficulties, the discon- 
tent of its Christian, and the turbulence of a great portion of its Mohammedan 
subjects. We are also introduced for the first time to the warlike moontaineen 
of Bosnia, Albania, Upper Moesia, and the almost inaccessible districts of the 
Pindus and the Balkan. The different nationalities of that Babel-like country, 
Turkey in Europe, inhabited by Sclavonians, Greeks, Albanians, Macedonians, 
the Romani and Osmanli — their various characteristics, religions, superstitions, 
together with their singular customs and manners, their ancient and contem- 
porary history are vividly described. The Ionian Islands, Greece, Hungary, and 
the Sclavonian Provinces of Austria on the Lower Danube, are all delineated in 
the author's happiest manner. We cordially recommend Mr. Spencer's valuable 
and interesting volumes to the attention of the reader.^' — U. S. Magiizine. 

" A work of great merit, and of paramount present interest." — Standard. 

** This interesting work contains by far the most complete, the most en- 
lightened, and the most reliable amount of what has been hitherto almost the ' 
terra incognita of European Turkey, and supplies the reader with abundance of I 
entertainment as well as instruction.^' — John BuU, ! 



ATLANTIC & TRANSATLANTIC SKETCHES. 

BY CAPTAIN MACKINNON, B.N. 

2 vols, post 8vo. 2 Is. 

*'' Captain Mackinnon's sketches of America are of a striking character and 
permanent value. His volumes convey a just impression of the United States, • 
fair and candid view of their society and institutions, so well written and so 
entertaining that the effect of their perusal on the public here must be cob- . 
siderable. They are light, animated, and lively, full of racy sketches, pictures of : 
life, anecdotes of society, visits to remarkable men and famous places, sporting i 
episodes, &c., very original and interesting.'' — Sunday Timet. 

** Captain Mackinnon's sketches of America are perhaps the best that htie ' 
appeared since the work of Captain Marryat, and they are for more candid and ■ 
impartial." — Observer. ! 



VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. ' 15 

« .... .--■■■■I. - ■IT' ■■■ 

TRAVELS IN INDIA AND KASHMIR. 

BY BABON SOHONBEBQ. 
2 vols, post 8yo. 2l8. 



" This book is an interesting one in many points of vievr, as the production of 
an intelligent and observant mind, as the recorded experience of a sensible and 
reflective stranger, and as the onbiassed opinion of a man competent at once to 
come to a conclusion on English rule and its consequences in the East, and honest 
enough to express his thoughts on that subject without concealment. The work 
will well repay perusal, as much for the freshness of its descriptions as from the 
strict integrity and philosophical liberality of its deductions and conclusions. It 
deserves the most favourable consideration at the hands of the English public.*'— 
Obterver. 

*' This account of a journey through India and Kashmir vnll be read with 
considerable interest. Whatever came in his way worthy of record the author 
committed to writing, and the result is an entertaining and instructive miscellany 
of information on the country, its climate, its natural productions, its history and 
antiquities, and the character, the religion, and the social condition of its inhabi- 
tants. The remarks on these various topics possess additional interest as the 
author views India and our rule over that country with the eye of an impartial 
observer." — John BiUl, 

" Whoever comes laden with a fresh store of notes and observations from this 
fruitful and poetic land is certain to be welcome ; but he who comes, as the 
writer of the interesting volumes before us does, with a rich collection, is deserving 
of a double greeting. The Baron Schonberg sailed from Madras to Calcutta, and 
thence pursued his journey to Benares, Lucknow, Delhi, Lahore, Kashmir, &c. A 
man of jrefined tastes and quick perceptions, his volumes are full of information, 
and his remarks are always lively and entertaining." — Globe, 



KHARTOUM AND THE NILES. 

BY aSOBaS MELLY, ESQ. 
Second Edition. 2 v. post 8vo., with Map and Illustrations, 21s. 

"Independently of the asnusement and information which may be derived 
from Mr. Melly's interesting work, the references to the relations which exist 
at this time between the Sublime Porte and Egypt are worthy of every conside- 
ration which statesmen and public men can bestow upon them." — Menenffer, 

** We cannot feel otherwise than grateful to the author of these valuable and 
useful volumes for having kept so faithful a journal, and for giving the pnblic 
the benefit of his adventures and experience. The manners and customs of 
the natives, as weU as the natural curiosities, and the relics of antiquity whidi 
the trmvellert visited, in turns engage the reader's attention ; and, alt^jether, the 
book is a moat entertaUiing and instructive ffode^mecum to the interettiiig portion 
oC the Eaat of which it treato.**— /oAii BulL 
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REVELATIONS OF SIBERIA. 

B7 ▲ BANISHED IiADT. 
SicoMO EoxnoM. 2 vola. poit 8yo. 2l8. 

*' A thorougbly good book. It cannot be read by too many people." — Dieien^s 
Houtekold Jfordt. 

** Tbe authoress of tbese volames wu a lady of quality, who, having incurred 
the displeasure of the Russian Government for a political offence, vvas exiled to 
Siberia. The place of her exile wu Berezov, the most northern part of this 
northern penal settlement ; and in it she spent about two years, not unprofitably, 
as the reader will find by her interesting work, containing a lively and graphic 
picture of the country, the people, their manners and customs, &c. The book 
gives a most important and valuable insight into the economy of what has been 
hitherto the terra incognita of Russian despotism/' — Daily News. 

** Since the publication of the famous romance the ' Exiles of Siberia,' of 
Madame Cottin, we have had no account of these desolate lands more attractive 
than the present work, from the pen of the Lady Eve Felinska, which, in its un- 
pretending style and truthful simplicity, will win its way to the reader's heart, 
and compel him to sympathise with the fair sufferer. The series of hardships 
endured in traversing these frozen solitudes is affectingly told ; and once settled 
dovni at one of the most northern points of the convict territory, Berezov, six 
hundred miles beyond Tobolsk, the Author exhibits an observant eye for the 
natural phenomena of those latitudes, as well as the habits of the semi-barbarous 
aborigines. This portion of the book will be found by the naturalist as well as 
ethnologist full of valuable information/' — Globe. 

** These * Revelations' give us a novel and interesting sketch of Siberian life — ^the 
habits, morals, manners, religious tenets, rites, and festivals of the inhabitants. The 
writer's extraordinary powers of observation, and the graceful facility with which 
she describes everything worthy of remark, render her * Revelations' as attractive 
and fascinating as they are original and instructive." — Brilannia. 



ARCTIC MISCELLANIES, 

A SOUVENIR OF THE LATE POLAR SEARCH. 
BY THE OFFICEB8 AJSTD SEAMEN OF THE EXPEDITION. 

DEDICATED BY PEBMI8SI0N TO THE LOBDS OF TBE ADMIRALTY. 

Second Edition. 1 vol. vrith numerous Illustrations, 10s. 6d. 

From the " Times." — ^This volume is not the least interesting or instructive 
among the records of the late expedition in search of Sir John Franklin, com- 
manded by Captain Austin. The most valuable portions of the book are those 
which relate to the scientific and practical observations made in tbe course of the 
expedition, and the descriptions of scenery and incidents of arctic travel. From 
the variety of the materials, and the novelty of the scenes and incidents to which 
they refer, no less than the interest which attaches to all that relates to the 
probable safety of Sir John Franklin and his companions, the Arctic Miscellanies 
forms a very readable book, and one that redounds to the honour of the national 
character. 
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EIGHTEEN YEARS ON THE 

GOLD COAST OF AFRICA; 

INCLUDING AN ACCOUNT OP THE NATIVE TRIBES, AND THEIR 

INTERCOURSE WITH EUROPEANS. 

BY BBODIB OBUIOESHANK, 

MEMBER OF TBI LBOI8LATIYB COUNCIL, CAPS C0A8T CA8TLX. 

2 Yola. poit 8yo. 218. 

<* This is one of the most interesting works that ever yet came into our hands. 
It possesses the charm of introducing us to habits and manners of the human 
family of which before we had no conception. Before reading Mr. Cruickshank's 
Yoluroes we were wholly unaware of the ignorance of all Europeans, as to the 
social state of the inhabitants of Western Africa. Mrs. Beecher Stowe's work 
has, indeed, made us all familiar with the degree of intelligence and the disposi- 
tions of the transplanted African ; but it has been reserved to Mr. Cruickshank 
to exhibit the children of Ham in their original state, and to prove, as his work 
proves to demonstration, that, by the extension of a knowledge of the Gospel, and 
by that only, can the African be brought within the pale of civilization. We 
anxiously desire to direct public attention to a work so valuable. An incidental 
episode in the work is an affecting narrative of the death of the gifted Letitia 
Elizabeth Landon (L.E.L.'), written a few months after her marriage with 
Governor Maclean. It relieves the memory of both husband and wife from al 
the vile scandals that have been too long permitted to defile their story.'' — 
Sia$idard, 



EIGHT YEARS 
IN PALESTINE, SYRIA, AND ASIA MINOR. 

B7 F. A. NEALE, ESQ., 

LATB ATTACHED TO THE CONSULAR BBRYICE IN 8T&IA. 

Second Edition, 2 vols., with Illustrations, 21s. 

'* One of the liest accounts of the country and people that has been published 
of late years." — Spectator, 

** A very agreeable book. Mr. Neale is evidently quite familiar with the 
East, and writes in a lively, shrewd, and good-humoured manner. A great 
deal of information is to be found in his pages." — Athenaum. 

** We have derived unmingled pleasure from the perusal of these interesting 
volumes. Very rarely have we found a narrative of Eastern travel so truthful 
and just There is no guide-book we would so strongly recommend to the 
traveller about to enter on a Turkish or Syrian tour as this before us. The 
information it affords is especially valuable, since it is brought up almost to the 
last moment. The narrative, too, is full of incident, and abounds in vivid pic- 
tures of Turkish and Levantine life interspersed with well-told tales. The 
author commences his narrative at Gaza ; visits Askalon, Jaffa and Jerusalem, 
Caipha and Mount Carmel, Acre, Sidon and Tyre, Beyrout, Tripoli, Antioch, 
Aleppo, Alexandretta, Adana, and Cyprus. Of several of these famous localities 
we know no more compact and clearer account than that given in these volumes. 
We have to thank Mr. Neale for one of the best booki of trtvelt thai we have 
met with for a very long time.** — LUerary 6aM§it€. 
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NARRATIVE OF 

FIVE YEARS' RESIDENCE AT NEPAUL. 

BY OAFTAIN THOMAS SMITH. 
Late Assistant Political-Rbsidint at Nepaul. 2 v. post 8vo. 2l8. 

*' No man could be better qualified to describe Nepaul than Captain Smith ; 
and his oondte, but clear and graphic account of its history, its natural produc- 
tions, its laws and customs, and the character of its warlike inhabitants, is very 
agreeable and instructive reading. A separate chapter, not the least entertaining 
in the book, is devoted to anecdotes of the Nepaulese mission, of whom, and of 
their visit to Europe, many remarkable stories are told.*' — Poit. 

** No one need go elsewhere for information about Nepaul. He will find it all 
arranged in this intelligent and interesting work with perspicuity and complete- 
ness. It will henceforth be the standard work on Nepaul. Captain Smith's 
narrative of his personal adventures is most exciting.'' — United Sertfice Gazette. 



CANADA AS IT WAS, IS, AND MAY BE. 

Bt thb lats Lieutenant-Colonsl Sir R. Bonntcastle. 

With an Account of Recent Transactions, 

BY SIB JAMBS E. AIiBXANDBB, E:.L.S., &c 

2 v., post 8vo., with Maps, &c. 21s. 

'' These volumes offer to the British public a clear and trustworthy statement 
of the affairs of Canada; a narrative of the late troubles, their causes and 
consequences ; an account of the policy pursued in the colony, and the effects 
of the immense public works in progress . and completed ; with sketches of 
localities and scenery, amusing anecdotes of personal observation, and generally 
every information which may be of use to the traveller or settler, and the military 
and political reader. The information rendered is to be thoroughly relied on as 
veracious, full, and conclusive." — Mestenger, 



SPAIN AS IT IS. 

BY a A. HOSEINS, ESQ. 

2 vols, post 8vo. with Illustrations, 21s. 

** To the tourist this work will prove invaluable. It is the most complete and 
interesting portraiture of Spain that has ever come under our notice." — John BulL 



FIVE YEARS IN THE WEST INDIES. 

BY CHABIiES VT, DAY, ESQ. 
2 vols, post 8vo. with Illustrations, 21s. 

** It would be unjust to deny the vigour, brilliancy, and varied interest of this 
work, the abundant stores of anecdote and interest, and the copious detail of 
local habits and peculiarities in each island visited in succession.'' — Globe, 
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MEMOIRS OF JOHN ABERNETHY, E.R.S., 

WITH A VIEW OP 

HIS WRITINGS, LECTURES, AND CHARACTER, 

B7 GEOBGE ULACILWAJN, F^O.S., 

Author of " Medicine and Surgery One Inductive Science," &c. 

2 vols, post 8to. 2 Is. (Jtut Ready,) 



CLASSIC AND HISTORIC PORTRAITS. 

B7 JAMES BBUCE. 
2 vols, post 8vo. 21s. 



THE ROMANCE OF THE FORUM; 

OR, NARRATIVES, SCENES, AND ANECDOTES FROM COURTS 

OF JUSTICE. 
BY FETEB BITBEE, ESQ., Barrister-at-Law. 

2 vols, post 8vo. 2 Is. 



NAVAL ARCHITECTURE: 

A TREATISE ON SHIP-BUILDING, AND THE RIG OP CLIPPERS, 

WITH BUOGESTIONS FOR A NEW METHOD OF LATINO DOWN VESSELS. 

B7 LOBD BOBEBT MONTAGU, A.M. 

Second Edition, with 54 Diagrams. Cs. 

** Lord Montague's work will be equally valuable to the ship-builder and the 
ship-owner — to the mariner and the commander of yachts." — U, S, Mag, 



DARIEN ; OR, THE MERCHANT PRINCE. 

BY ELIOT -WABBITBTON. 

Author of "The Crescent and the Cross," &c.. Second Edition. 3 ▼. 

** The scheme for the colonization of Darien by Scotchmen, and the opening 
of a communication between the East and West across the Isthmus of Panama, 
furnishes the foundation of this story, which is in all respects worthy of the 
high reputation which the author of the * Crescent and the Cross' bad already 
made for himself. The early history of the Merchant Prince introduces the 
reader to the condition of Spain under the Inquisition; the portraitures of 
Scottish life which occupy a prominent place in the narrative, are full of spirit ; 
the scenes in America exhibit the state of the natives of the new world at that 
period ; the daring deeds of the Buccaneers supply a most romantic element in 
the story ; and an additional interest is infused into it by the introduction of 
various celebrated characters of the period, such as Law, the French financier, 
and Patertoo, the founder of the Bank of England. All these varied ingredients 
are treated with that brilliancy of style and powerful descriptive talent, by which 
the pen of EUot Warburton wu so eminently distinguished." — John BuU, 
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SAM SLICK'S WISE SAWS 
AND MODEM INSTANCES; 

OR, WHAT HE SAID, DID, OR INVENTED. 

2 vols, post 8vo. 



TRAITS OF AMERICAN HUMOUR. 

EDimD BT THB AUTHOB OF ** SAM SIiIOK.** 

3 Tolt. Post 8vo., 31s. 6<L 

*'We have seldom met with a work more rich in ftm or more genenUj 
delightful."— 5^anrfar«/. 

** Those who have relished the racy humour of the ' Clockmaker/ will find t 
dish of equally ludicrous and amusing Transatlantic wit in the volames before 
m:*— Herald. 

** Dip where you will into this lottery of fun, yon are sure to draw out t 
prize." — Morning Pout. 

« No mau has done more than the facetious Judge Haliburton, through the 
mouth of the inimitable ' Sam/ to make the old parent country recognise sod 
appreciate her queer transatlantic progeny. His present collection of comic 
stories and laughable traits is a budget of fun full of rich specimens of Ameiicsn 
humour."— Globe, 

'* The reader will find this work deeply interesting. Yankeeisro pourtrayed, in 
its raciest aspect, constitutes the contents of these superlatively entertaioinf 
volumes, for which we are indebted to our facetious old friend, * Sam Slick.' Tbe 
work embraces the most varied topics, — political parties, religious eccentridtiet, 
the flights of literature, and the absurdities of pretenders to learning, all come 
in for their share of satire ; while in other papers we have specimens of genuine 
American exaggerations, or graphic pictures of social and domestic life as it is, 
more especially in the ruder districts and]|in the back settlements, or sgiio 
sallies of broad humour, exhibiting those characteristics which form in tbe | 
country itself the subject of mutual persiflage between the citizens of difierent ; 
States. The work will have a wide circulation." — John Bull, 






FAMILY ROMANCE; 

OR, EPISODES IN 

THE DOMESTIC ANNALS OF THE ARISTOCRACY. 

BT J. BEBNABD BUBKE, ESQ., 
Author of " The Peerage," " Anecdotes of the Aristocracy," &c 

2 vols, post 8vo. 21s. 
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THE YOUNG HEIRESS. 

BT MBS. TBOIiIiOPB. 
3 vols. {Immediaiety.) 



THE DEAN'S DAUGHTER; 

OR, THE DAYS WE LIVE IN. 

BT 1£B8. OOBIL 
3 vols. 

" One of the best of Mrs. Gore's stories. The volames are strewed with smart 
and sparkling epigram.'^ — Morning Chronicle. 

'* This sparkling and entertaining novel will be read with pleasure by thousands." 
^^Moming HertUd. 

** As good a novel as we have seen from Mrs. Gore's pen. The story is ex* 
ceedingly interesting, and there is abundant infusion of imagination, passion, and 
invention."— ifomtn^ Post 

THE LONGWOODS OF THE GRANGE. 

BT THB AUTHOB OF " ADBIiAIDB IiINDSAT," 

3 vols. 

*"The Longwoods' are a family group, in the story of whose life, u told by 
the successful delineator of ' Adelaide Lindsay,* romance readers will And a charm 
and an interest similar to that which attends the annals of the ' Vicar of Wakii* 
field.' "— DotVy Newt. 

" A tale such as Miss Austen might have been prond of, tod Goldsmith would 
not have disowned." — Olobe. 



THE FIRST LIEUTENANT'S STORY. 

BT IiADT OATHABIHX IiOHO. 

Author or " Sir Rolaitd AaHTOV," ke, 3 vob. 

** As a tracing of the workings of human pasnion and prfnelpk, itm httiM ia foil 
of exquisite beauty, delicacy, and tenderness." — Daiiy Newt, 

** The story is full of life and action. As a romaaee H is e%iiiln%t and abrands 
in a pleuing variety of scene and character," — OMt, 



CASTLE AVON. 

BT THX AUTHOB OT ''SMII«IA WTWDHAM/' 4m, % Vhlu, 

** * Castle Avon' is in our judgment one of th« uuM MMKeasfiil #/ tlic nuihtf'M 
works. In delineation of cfavact^r, force of 4itikfritf^m, vanMy ttf iwiUhui, 
moral aim, and constructive and narrative skill, it ia, as a whfM, myttfSttf U» any 
of the previous publications which hate justly iMdtcmA upmt tba wriur llMt 
honourable distinction of a popalar novelist, aiid we tki«k tkoU it will taka md 
only a hi^ier, but a more permaneat rank In mndeni Kagfisti UunUwu/'—Pitit 
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«jlf antjint nf ''3finrgDnt 3BflnitlDDi/' 



HARRY MUIR; 

A STORY OF SCOTTISH LIFE. 

THX AUTHOB OY "PA88AOB8 IN THB ZiIFS OF MBS. 
SCABQABXT MAITIiAin) OF 8U]fNT8rDIl," Ac 

Second Edition, in 3 toIs. post 8vo. 



*' We prefer ' Htrry Muir* to most of the Scottish novels that have appeared 
since Gait's domestic stories were published. This new tale, by the author of 
* Mai^ret Maitland,' is a real picture of the weakness of man's nature and the 
depths of woman's kindness. The narrative, to repeat our praise, is not one to 
be entered on or parted from without our regard for its writer being increased." 

*' A picture of life, everywhere genuine in feeling, perfect in expression." — 
JEramm^r. 

** A story of absorbing interest." — John Bull 

" A skilful and spirited picture of Scottish life and manners in our own day." — 
Liiermy Gazette, 

** Charming and delightful as were the ' Passages in the Life of Mrs. Mar- 
garet Maitland,' we think * Harry Muir* snperior." — Messenger, 

** This novel may claim the pas before any of the former works of its gifted 
author." — Globe, 

** It would be difficult to find a more interesting story, or to meet with more, 
powerfully delineated dramatis personse." — Sun, 

** This is incomparably the best of the author's works. In it the brilliant 
promise afforded by * Margaret Maitland' has been fully realised, and now there 
can be no question that, for graphic pictures of Scottish life, the author is 
entitled to be ranked second to none among modem writers of fiction." — Cale- 
donian Mercury. 



BY THB SAME AUTHOR. 



ADAM GBAEME 

OF MOSSGRAY. 
Second Edition. 3 vols. 

" A story awakening geouina emotions of 
Intereit and delight by its admirable pictures 
of Scottish life and scenery."— Post. 

*' ' Adam Graeme* is full of eloquent writing 
and description. It is an uncommon work, 
not only in the power of the style, iu the 
eloquence of the digressions, in the Interest 
of the narrative, and in the delineation of 
character, but in the lessons it teachcfl.'* — 
Sun. 



CALEB FIELD. 

A TALE OF THE PURITANS. 
Cheaper Edition. 1 t. 6s, 

**This beautiful production is every way 
worthy of its author's reputation in the 
very first rank of contemporary writers."— 
Standard. 

" Finished and beautiful to a high de- 
gree. •• — Spectator. 

" A deeply-interesting narrative — chroni- 
cled with all the fidelity of a Defoe.**— Bn- 
tannia. 



UNCLE WALTEB. 
BY MRS. TROLLOPE, 3 v. 

*** Uncle Walter* is au exceedingly enter- 
taining novel. It assures Mrs. TroUope more 
than ever in her position as one of the ablest 
fiction writers of the day.**— Morning Post, 

ADA GBESHAM. 

AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

BY MARY ANNE LUPTON. 3 v. 

*' Ada Gresham is entitled to a high place 
among modem works of fiction."— Standard. 

BBOOMHILL ; 

OR, THE COUNTY BEAUTIES. 

" ' Broomhiir is a tale of life in polite 
society. The dialogue is easy— the interest 
is well sustained.*' — Athenaum, 

"A refined intelligence, and an Intimate 
knowledge of good society, are discernible in 
every chapter.** — Olobe, 

THE KINNEABS. 

A SCOTTISH STORY. 3 v. 

" We heartily commend this story to the 
attention of our readers for its power, sim- 
plicity, and truth. None can read its impres- 
sive record without interest, and few without 
Improvement.— Jfoming' Post. 

MABY SEAHAM. 

BY MRS. GREY, 

Author of " The Gambler's IJHfe." 3 v. 

" Equal to any former novel by its author." 
—Athenmwrn. 

"An admirable work — ^a powerAilly con- 
ceived novel, founded on a plot of high 
moral and dramatic interest.*'— JoAn BtUl. 

AMY PAUIi. 

A TALE. 2 V. 

*'There is a family likeness to * Eugene 
Aram* in this powerfully written romance. 
The moral is well worked out. The situa- 
tions are well imagined, and pourtrayed with 
highly dramatic effect.**— JoAn BuU. 

JACOB BENDIXEN. 

BY MARY HOWITT. 3 v. 

"This tale has the fascination and the value 
of a giimpse into a most strange world. We 
heartily commend the novel."— JM^mmfm. 

The LOST INHEBITANCE. 

" A charming tale of fashionable life and 
tender passions.*'— Ofote. 






ANNETTE. A Tale. 
BY W. F. DEACON. 

With a Memoir of the Author, by the 
Hon. Sir T. N. Talfourd, D.C.L. 3 v. 

" * Annette* is a stirring tale, and has 
enough in it of life and interest to keep it 
for some years to come in request. The 
prefatory mettoir by Sir Thomas Talfourd 
would be at all times interesting, nor the less 
so for containing two long letters ftvm Sir 
Walter Scott to Mr. Deacon, ftiU of gentle 
far-thinking wisdom."— ^jraminer. 

CONFESSIONS OF AN 

ETONIAN. 

BY C. ROWCROFT, ESQ. 3 v. 

" The life of an Etonian— his pranks, his 
follies, his loves, his fortunes, and misfor- 
tunes— is here amusingly drawn and happily 
coloured by an accomplished artist. The 
work is full of anecdote and lively painting 
of men and manners."— G/o6e. 

HELEN TALBOT. 

BY MISS PENNEFATHER. 3 v. 

"Miss Pennefather has in this work 
evinced much literary ability. The fashion- 
able circle in which the principal personage 
of the novel moves is drawn with a bold and 
graphic pencil."— &/o6e. 

THE BELLE OF THE 
VILLAGE. 

Bv the Author of 

" The Old English Gentlemtn." 3 v. 

''An admirable story. It may. take its 
place by the side of 'The Old English Gen- 
tleman.' "—JoAn Bull, 

FANNY DENNISON. 

" A novel of more than ordinary merit. An 
exciting story, crowded with romantic inci- 
dents."— Afomtn^ Post, 

CECILE ; 

OR, THE PERVERT. 

By the Author of " Rockingham." 1 v. 

The LADY and the FBIEST. 

BY MRS. MABERLY. 3 v. 

The FEBILS of FASHION. 

" Tb« world of fashion is here painted by 
an artist who has studied it closely, and 
traces iU lineameuU with a masterly luuid." 
"MorrUng Post, 



PibfiAed on the 1ft of tnrj Month, Priee Si. Gd. 

COLBURN'S UNITED SERVICE MAGAZINE, 

NAYAL And militart journal. 



iMtfM^aN««AAA^MMM«A^*^irf«MM» 



Thia popaltr periodical, which has now been established a quarter of 
a ceDtuiy* embraces subjects of such extensive yariety and poweffal 
interest as must render it scarcely less acceptable to readers in general 
than to the members of those professions for whose use it is more par- 
ticularly intended. Independently of a succession of Original Papers 
on innumerable interesting subjects* Personal Narratives, Historical 
Incidents, Correspondence, Sec, each number comprises Biographical 
Memoirs of Eminent Officers of all branches of service, Reviews of New 
Publications, either immediatdjr relating to the Army or Navy, or in- 
volving subjects of utility or mterest to the members of either. Full 
Reports of Trials by Courts Martial, Distribution of the Army and Navy, 
General Orders, Circulars, Promotions, Appointments, Births, Marriages, 
Obituary, &c., with all the Naval and Military Intelligence of the Month. 



" This it confessedly one of the ablest and most attractive periodicals of which 
the British press can boast, presenting a wide field of entertainment to the 
general as well as professional reader. The suggestions for the benefit of the 
two serrices are distinguished by vigour of sense, acute and practical observation, 
an ardent love of discipline, tempered by a high sense of justice, honour, and a 
tender regard for the welfare and comfort of our soldiers and seamen.'' — Globe, 

*' At the head of those jieriodicals which furnish useful and valuable information 
to their peculiar classes oif readers, as well as amusement to the general body of 
the public, must be placed the ' United Service Magazine, and Naval and Military 
Journal.' It numbers among its contributors almost all those gallant spirits who 
have done no less honour to their country by their swords than by their pens, 
and abounds with the most interesting dbcussions on naval and military affairs, 
and stirring narratives of deeds of arms in all parts of the world. Every informa- 
tion of value and interest to both the Services is culled with the greatest diligence 
firom every available source, and the correspondence of various distinguished 
officers which enrich its pages is a feature of great attraction. In short, the 
' United Service Magazine' can be recommended to every reader who possesses 
that attachment to his country which should make him look vnth the deepest 
interest on its naval and military resources." — Sun. 

" This truly national periodical is always full of the most valuable matter for 
professional men." — Momwg Herald, 

HURST AND BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 

SUCCESSORS TO HENRY COLBURN, 
13, GREAT MABLBOBOUGH STBEET. 
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